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Wears to the Thinness of a Wafer 


Moisten the soap-wafer and moisten the top of a new cake. 


Stick the worn piece on the new cake; then all the soap is 


ae not a particle is lost. Pears’ is the soap that lasts longest. 


al 





WHF Pears’ soap is not only the best in all the world for toilet and bath but 


also for shaving. Pears was the inventor of shaving stick soap. 
All sorts of people use Pears’ Soap, all sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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THE STORY OF VANILLA. 


BY ROBERT MANTON. 


CHAPTER ‘VI. 


The State of Vera Cruz, in Mexico, is the only 
place in the world where the vanilla bean 
reaches perfection. There is no other spot 
known to man where both the soil and the 
climate is adapted to its peculiar character- 
istics. Nature has ordained that in the State of 
Vera Cruz alone shall the vanilla bean flourish, 
and attain that supreme excellence which 
makes it coveted the world over. Every human 
effort to successfully transplant and cultivate it 
elsewhere has been thwarted by nature. 

The oldest records tell us that in the Valley 
of Mazantla, in the State of Vera Cruz, the 
vanilla plant had its origin. Humboldt calls 
this valley one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Here it was that Montezuma secured 
his vanilla before Cortez came over in his ships 
to despoil the New World. The old Emperor 
was wont to flavor his chocolate with the fra- 
grant bean, and also to sip it as a beverage 
itself, for the pure Mexican vanilla makes an 
excellent tonic. It is healthful, bracing and 
invigorating. 

Mazantla is probably the gigantic crater of a 
volcano, sunkinthehills. The visitor is obliged 
to come down the face of the cliffs about 6,000 
feet to get into the valley, where the streams 
are all of warm water. Ferns and other vege- 
tation grow to gigantic size. The writer per- 
sonally cut down a fern over 75 feet in height 
(see illustration). Because of the rapid growth 
of everything, it is next to impossible to push 
through the vegetation, and travel must be 
by water in the bed of the streams. In this 
fertile spot grows the largest coffee tree of 
which there is any record, producing from 40 to 
50 pounds in asingle year. The average yield 
elsewhere is never over five pounds, the yield 
generally being from 1% to 2 pounds, 
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On the mountain sides that rise up from this 
marvellously fertile valley are grown the original 
vanilla of the world. The soil is practica: y vol- 
canic, and the plant flourishes particularly well 
at an altitude of 2500 to 3500 feet above the 
level of the sea. The climate, the atmosphere 
and the soil all combine to make the Valley of 
Mazantla the garden spot of the earth for the 
growth of the vanilla plant. 

The mountain town of Papantla, to the south 
of Mazantla, monopolizes most of the vanilla 
trade. In this neighborhood it is cultivated to 
a greater extent, and here is produced the finest 
and best of all the Mexican vanilla beans. The 
peculiar natural conditions in Papantla are re- 
sponsible for the fact that vanilla beans grown 
here fetch a higher price and are considered 
even better than Mazantla beans themselves. 

There is no article sold in America where 
there is so much deceiving, so much cheating, 
and of which the people know so little, as 
vanilla extract. It is the purpose of this series 
of articles to enlighten the readers of this Maga- 
zine upon the subject, and to point out the 
dangers of using any of the thousand and one 
adulterations sold as extracts. In the next 
issue, the vanilla plant, which is an orchid with 
strange peculiarities, will be described. 

The extract made by the Joseph Burnett Co., 
Boston, Mass., is invariably free from any adul- 
teration whatever. There is only one quality, 
and that is the very best. . It is the best because 
nothing is used but the finest quality of Mexican 
vanilla. Burnett’s Extract is always selected 
as a comparison by which other extracts are 
measured. In trade circles the remark is con- 
stantly heard that some brand is “about as 
good as Burnett’s”. or “almost as 
good as Burnett’s,” but the claim is 
never made that it is better. Such 
a remark would be as ridiculous as 
to say that some of the baser 
metals were better than gold. 

[Zo be continued.] 
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Prilliae and Corydon 
Wicholas Breton 1599. 


Anthe merry month of May, 
n a morn by break of day, 
Forth I walked by the woodside, 
henas May was in his pride. 
Chore 3 spied, all alone. 
billida and Corydon 


Puch ado there was, boa wet! 
would love, and she would not; 
¢ suid, Rever- man was true,” 
e said, Bone was false to you,” 
e said. he had loved her long; 
Bbe suid, love should have no wrong. 


Corydon would hiss her then: 

Sie anid, Paids must kiss no man 
Gill they did for good and all.” 

Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heaens to witness Truth, 
“Never loved a truer youth!” 


Thus, with many a pretty oath, 
Yea and Py and faith and troth, 
Such ap silly shepherds use 
hen They rvill ast love abuse, 
Love, which had been long deluded, 
as with hisses sweet concluded- 


And Fbillida, with garlands gay, 
pe made the lady of the Bay 
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Tis no exaggeration to 
say that the “real Army 
Woman” differs from 
the rest of hersex. She 
is the result of the 
years of drill and disci- 
pline, to be found in 
army circles,in peace or 
in war, enabling her to 
adapt herself uncom- 
plainingly, to almost 
any circumstances; so, 
if women are influenced 
in the least by environment, cer- 

tainly life in a garrison affords 

sufficient difference from life in a town, 
to account for the evolution of a dis- 
tinct species. 

All officers are gentlemen by Act of 
Congress, if not otherwise; but it 
occasionally happens that an army 
woman appears who plainly lacks the 
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refining influence of the Senate of the 
United States in executive session; but 
as a class, they are thoroughly culti- 
vated and refined. 

As arule, the army woman is gne of 
asmall, but happy little family—the 
garrison. United in occupation and 
enjoyment; where else does one see 
every one in the same “set” with a 
common interest? 

In civil life, lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants meet socially —but, is it: not pos- 
sible that the doctor's wife watches the 
merchant from the corner of her eye, 
hoping he will soon be in need of her 
husband's professional services? 

Inasmuch as army people do not 
“live off of each other” if the expres- 
sion be permitted, one subject of strife 
is eliminated. They merely try to live 
on, what their Uncle Samuel doles out 
to them. As everybody knows exactly 
the pay of everybody else, another 
occasion of rivalry is dispensed with. 
One does not have to. dress extrav- 
agantly, or to live expensively, in an 
endeavor to impress the community by, 
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at least, an appearance of business 
prosperity. 

The army woman soon gives up the 
idea—if she ever has it—of “impress- 
ing” people, for unless there is some 
income outside of the pay, it becomes 
a difficult performance. 

One sometimes leaves a luncheon or 
dinner, feeling envious of the city 
acquaintance who has such beautiful 
gowns, table appointments, and an 
apparently settled home, and sighing, 
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DEVASTATING THE RANKS OF BACHELORS 


Drawn by W. H. Upham 


“Oh, if we could live like that!” hears 
“Don't you know they haven't paid a 
grocer’s bill in months? If they did not 
live as they do, people would think 
them about to fail, and by pressing, 
ruin them.” There is none of that 
wearing endeavor to keep up appear- 
ances in the army. Bills have to be 
paid promptly. The knowledge that a 
little billet doux to the War Depart- 
ment, can be mailed by any grocer or 
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merchant, is perhaps an encourage- 
ment to the collector of receipted bills. 
Members of a garrison are so thrown 
on their own resources for amusement, 
that it becomes necessary for everyone 
to help to the utmost. With each 
interested, therefore, in promoting the 
general sociability, there is no dividing 
line between youth and old age, as one 
often sees it outside. In many places,a 
woman after five years of married life 
might as well be on Guam Island so far 
as society is concerned. But a woman 
is a belle, in the army, until she is sev- 
enty, if she so desires. With her hus- 
band’s increased rank and pay as 
assistants, if she chooses to use them 
wisely, she can make herself a neces- 
sity. In one post, no gathering was 
complete without the commanding 
officer's wife—a grandmother. Not 
because she was the wife of the rank- 
ing officer, nor yet a grandmother, but 
because of her generous and lovely 
womanhood. In another post it was 
somewhat different; social gatherings 
seemed beautifully rounded out without 
‘“Mrs.’’"—because she had endeavored 
to put into practice her theory, that the 
wives of lieutenants should hunt tennis 
balls for the wives of majors. The 
woman who depends upon her hus- 
band’s rank for prominence in social 
affairs, is very apt to be found towards 
the rear end of the procession. 

So, much depends upon the wife of 
the ranking officer. Without the least 
meddling in the official occurrences, 
she can so shape the social part and so 
identify herself with the life of the gar- 
rison, as to be sincerely loved and 
admired. By sympathy with all the 
ladies, but not with one, she can dis- 
courage factions and cliques. 

Upon whatsoever other subject a gar- 
rison may be divided, it is never upon 
sectarian lines. Church fairs are un- 
heard of. No attempt can be made to 
“break into society” through church 
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influence, so religion cannot be used as 
a lever or pull for prominence. 

If there be a chaplain, people of all 
faiths attend his services. I recall a 
staunch little Presbyterian, helping 
with her whole heart, to get the altar 
in readiness for a chaplain with pro- 
nounced ritualistic tendencies; and one 
Baptist lady had a pony, upon whose 
back she scoured the mountains for 
floral decorations. 

It is possible that, through greater 
leisure, army women read more than 
their sisters outside,—professional 
women and those who are obliged to 
“cram” for a dozen clubs—excepted. 
The papers, magazines, latest books, are 
always to be found, beside such specia 
works as bear upon her husband’s pro- 
fessional education or advancement. 

Perhaps the most typical army wo- 
man of my acquaintance, is one of 
whom her husband said, that, if he 
appeared at any time saying “My dear, 
we are ordered to Alaska” he knew 
she would reply, “Just wait, Harry, 
until I get on my sealskin!” What 
mother of seven children, in civil life 
would accept orders breaking up a 
beautiful home, so calmly? She is 
now in the Phillipines, and it is fair to 
suppose that she did not keep the trans- 
port waiting for the sealskin after all; 
probably a palm leaf fan would most 
happily supply its place. 

Their house was assuredly, the cen- 
tre of life in the garrison. It is impos- 
sible to say whether she was better as 
“Susanne” in “A Scrap of Paper” or 
“Mrs. Spriggins ,” in “Ici on parle 
Francais.” She drilled the young man 
who insisted, that ‘the accent of the 
Englishman in the “Box of Monkeys” 
was to be obtained by intoning the 
part. Always having charming young 
ladies to visit her,—for the benefit of 
herself, as well as the young men,— 
who would enjoy as much as she that 
her guest was the only young lady 
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among seven bachelors: or the placard 
which some mischievous subaltern had 
placed upon her door, announcing that 
hours in the future, were “Infantry 9 
to 12 A. M., Medical Department, 12 to 
3 P. M; Cavalry, 3to 7 P. M; Infantry, 
Medical Department and Cavalry, 7 to 
12 P.M. Itis a pleasure to remember 
calls at their house. One never had to 
sit, listening to “baby talk,” or master 
the peculiarities of the new hats, or of 
Mary the maid, while the men were 
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“HER GENEROUS AND LOVELY WOMANHOOD” 
Dawn by W. H. Upham 


discussing the last Indian skirmish, 
the possibilities of a campaign, or the 
merits and demerits of the Lineal 
Promotion Bill. Conversation was gen- 
eral, and Mrs. Leaf enjoyed most 
thoroughly the jests and reminiscences 
exchanged. She seemed to have the 
power, given to few persons, of bring- 
ing out what is brightest in people. 

Her chief difficulty was with her gov- 
ernesses. Had she not required a cer- 
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tain amount of good looks, with the 
necessary refinement and education, 
she would not have so devastated the 
ranks of bachelors, in supplying her 
children with governesses. There was 


always avacancy, present or prospec- 
Once indeed, soon after the reg- 


tive. 


iment went east, to attend to some 
strikers, Mrs. Leaf telegraphed her 
husband: ‘“Governess gone—bring an- 
other with you.” <A pretty and at- 
tractive young woman presented her- 
self, in reply to some correspondence, 
for transportation to the west She 





boarded the train carrying 
the returning troops, and 
a few of the ladies of the 
regiment at some place in 
Pennsylvania, and had 
found her affinity before 
they reached Montana! 
Strange to say, that match 
was a happy one. No one took more interest 
in the pretty military wedding than Mrs. Leaf, 
who was again in active correspondence about 
a governess. 

It was charming to drop into their quarters 
on Sunday evenings, when the father with his 
flute, led the little orchestra of violins, guitars, 
mandolins; a happy famiiy surrounding the 
little mother at the piano. Not until Mrs. 
L— had left the garrison, did we ever know 
of her helpfulness to the wives and children 
of the soldiers. She always knew who needed 
assistance, and was only too happy to supply 
their necessities from her own store. Natur- 
ally, with seven of her own offspring 
handy, she could see that the Sunday 
School was well attended. Most faith- 
fully she labored, yet there must have 
been something lacking in her teaching, 
when her prize pupil came home one day 
and said, ‘*Papa, which is the bigger man, The 
Lord, or Uncle Sam?” 

“It takes an army woman to ride a hundred 
ande ighty miles in a bumpy old ambulance 
for the sake of variety” was said, when one 
appeared in a New Mexican 
post, assisting to carry out 
General Orders No. X regard- 
ing the Departmen tCompeti- 
tion. 

Who but a “camp follower” 
—as they are called,— could 
have made herself so cozy in 
the vacant house placed at her 





























“SHE WAS THE BELLE OF THE GARRISON” 
Drawn by Walter L. Greene 




















disposal, with rugs, chairs, tables, and 
every convenience that could be sent 
from the various houses, taxed to the 
utmost through 
the entertain- 
ment of twenty 
or thirty addi- 
tional officers 
for a two weeks 
stay. But one 
was amply re- 
paid for all the 
discomforts of 


V7 SN 


the trip, by the Ye 
possibilities in 
the way of Zuni 


pottery, and 
Navajo jewelry 
and blankets. 


Verandas, un- 

der feminine 

hands added an WIFE 

extra room to Drawn by Walter L. Greene 

the official allowance at that post. 
Large awnings kept out the too 


friendly winds and ardent sun and 
made it possible to enjoy the invig- 
orating air in cozy chairs, the 
couches and floors covered with bright 
Indian blankets, the walls decorated 
with Moqui placques and Sioux tro- 
phies, while palms and other tropical 
plants concealed quiet little corners 
adapted most expressly for moonlit 
nights. The ride itself, in the floral 
season, was full of botanical charms 
and surprises. 

Only a person who had lived in less 
favored spots, and has had her feel- 
ings harrowed by being divided be- 
tween a desire to tear a solitary speci- 
men to pieces, and to keep it intact 
for the herbarium, can understand the 
joy of driving through acres of Arizona 
flowers, through which even the mules 
whisked their shaven tails in sleepy 
enjoyment; blue, yellow, white, but 
seldom red flowers appearing. Re- 
membering however, the wealth of 
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color in a certain patch of cardinal 
flowers on the summit of the Mogallons, 
it is possible to imagine that nature 
exhausted her supply of scarlet, then 
and there. 

The young officer who was “detailed” 
to alight, to gather each new specimen 
on one ninety mile drive, probably 
remembers as vividly as we, the baton- 
ical treasures. He became so pro- 
ficient that he analyzed several plants 
almost immediately. If memory serves 
he discovered four distinct varieties of 
nettles. “Too late, alas! for Roger 
McPherson!” It wassome time before 
his confidence was restored in us— 
never, in the nettles. 

That the Army woman is a distinct 
species, is not quite so certain, when 
it comes to managing and disciplining 
her own small fry. The methods pur- 
sued are about those inverted by 
mother Eve, with possibly a few im- 
provements, as with one ortwo little 
children in the family, it quite often 
happens that the juveniles do their own 
disciplining, at least nobody does it for 
them. But generally speaking, they 
are well governed. although a garrison 
is a difficult place in which to train 
children, forthey receive constant notice 
from older people, asdotheir pert and 
pertinent remarks. One unduly ap- 
plauded General said once, “When the 
first baby arrived we lost our identity, 
only less completely than with the 
second. When the third came, I found 
that some one had to take command, 
exercising it constantly and vigorously. 
Now, there are seven—do you think 
we would be here had I not made my- 
self Brigade Commander? The 
mother and I would be in some Home 
for the Friendless!" Another family 
of seven was brought up in a happy-go 
lucky-way, that struck terror to the 
hearts of the hapless neighbors. Pun- 
ishment, occasionally administered, 
could hardly be said to be in driblets; 
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since generally it had to be given 
wholesale. While the five older boys 
were one in mischief, they could not 
be lumped when it came to chastising. 
One day; the father being off hunting 
malatia germs with his microscope; it 
became necessary for the mother to 
wield the paternal slipper. The five 
culprits were ordered before the Court, 
after a lengthy interval devoted to 
searching for the weapon. One by 
one, the boys marched up, adorned the 
maternal knee, secured their spanking, 
and retired with an wunrepentant 
twinkle of the eye. Ten twinkles were 
too much :—suspicion was aroused and 
investigation begun. Five handsome 
lacquered placques,—a recent importa- 
tion from Vantini’s, had been placed 
by the sinners, where theywere calcul- 
ated to do the most good! The 
mother's sense of the ludicrous, rather 
spoiled the effect of what little disci- 
pline there was left. Two of the 
ladies of the post, excited interest by 
their frequent and lengthy exchange of 
views regarding the bringing up of 
boys. Each had a son—of five—that 
seemed to upset all calculations, for 
the predecessors had been girls, and of 
course, no known rule would apply. 
The Lake, blue and wet, at the foot of 
the parade, had charms for those 
urchins, that seemed lacking in sand- 
pile, or neighbor's garden hose. They 
were forbidden to go near the lakes, 
under pains and penalties duly set 
forth. It may not have been entirely 
b; accident however, that the boys 
found themselves at the edge of the 
water one day, but it was a lucky 
chance that some of the soldiers saw 
them as they tumbled off the dock into 
twenty feet of Lake Ontario. Then 
the final board made public its find- 
ings. One Spartan mother spanked 
the dripping son, kept him in bed for 
four days on prison diet for meditation 
and repentance. The other mother 
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merely said “Why Tommy!” and de- 
tailed asister to produce dry garments. 
Tommy was fully as wet when he fell 
in two days afterward, but in some 
way, one fancies the mother’s gentle- 
ness and evenness of disposition will 
eventually bring him through all right 
—if he survives his early experiences. 
“Befo’ de wah” when officers remained’ 
in one company and regiment for 
years, the feeling of kinship and regi- 
mental pride was much greater than it 
is today. Members of a company— 
Captain, First and Second Lieutenants 
were like one family, and the children 
were often brought up with that idea. 
A Second Lieutenant, passing a group 
of children on the parade, seeing his 
Captain’s little daughter in mischief, 
stopped and forbade further proceed- 
ings. As he passed on he heard one 
child say “Nellie do you have to mind 
him?”—“Thist the thame as my papa— 
thist the thame,” said Nellie—and the 
argument closed. 

Colonel King’s earlier books are 
probably the best, yet written concern- 
ing army posts and ways: yeta good 
Infantry woman can but feel regret 
that he did not spend more time in 
studying an Infantry Post, for he 
might have found less gossip than he 
seems to have discovered among the 
Cavalry heroines. 

There seems to be very little of the 
so-called rivalry between the Cavalry, 
Artillery, or Infantry. Each woman, 
as in duty bound, loves best her hus- 
band’s branch of the service. Though 
watching closely in the first ‘mixcd 
post’ for some sign of friction, none 
appeared. It seemed the lizards ran 
as rapidly at the rustle of an infantry 
skirt as they did ata cavalry. The 
children’s burros tossed a cavalry child 
as quickly as an infantry; the bruises 
were a happy combination of blue and 
yellow—the corps colors—finally turn- 
ing green in deference to the color and 














—arnica—of the Medical Departments. 

Many of the trials of army wives are 
connected with the Post Lyceum. 

Some eight or nine years ago, the 
authorities took it into their heads to 
to make their unhappy victims writhe 
—i. e.—to make the officers write 
essays, expecting to develope authors 
as well as fighters. 

Nobody has reported—at least, not 
efficially—whether the men sending in 
the best essays, are the ones that de- 
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a transport with troops.” Now, he 
could write eloquently on (over) load- 
ing with troops, or (over) loading with 
beef; but at that time, a trout stream 
in New England suggested almost the 
largest body of water he hadseen. He 
might have drawn upon his wife's 
knowledge of steamers, yet that is 
mainly confined to the contemplation 
of the ceiling of her own particular 
state room—still she helped him load 
the troops, send them up the river, try 








“TEN TWINKLES WERE TOO MUCH”’ 


stroyed the most Spaniards in last. 


summer’s fighting. Whole families 
have been upset by those same essays. 
Some where in the east, slips of paper 
bearing military subjects were put in 
a hat and shaken up: Well—so were 
the victims who received these myster- 
ious words or propositions. Fancy a Col- 
onel struggling over the “Logarithms 
of Ballistics,” so as to retain in any de- 
gree the respect of his subalterns, 
when he has’nt been on_ speaking 
terms, with a logarithm! for years 
One of the officers attempted to “Load 


to pass the enemy's forts under wither- 
ing fire, explode a mine, and a torpedo, 
but through heroic efforts land upon 
the safe side of the stream, and thor- 
oughly scare the enemy. He had to 
do what he could, with the subject 
assigned. He was so absorbed in his 
theme, that it was positively unpleas- 
ant to live with him. His wife would 
say “The Smiths’ are coming up the 
steps to make adinner call”—he would 
mutter “Good time to explode the 
mine”—or if she said “The Inspector- 
General is just passing,” it was “Stop 
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the nigger!” He had heard the older 
officers mention the "nigger“ or "don- 
key” engine ona Missouri River 
steamer, and was trying to work one 
in. Perhaps it was better to call the 
Inspector-General a “nigger than a 
“donkey,” but either could be classed 
asa Court martial offence; Well—it 
was finally finished, and read at the 
Post Lyceum. Twenty officers endea- 
vored to take it seriously for the sake 
of'discipline, but one youngster whis- 
pered at the close of the thrilling nar- 
rative “Blank you'd get the thousand 
dollar prize, if you'd send that to a 
magazine!" The essay following the 
course prescribed by law, went up to 
Department Headquarters: from there 
it sometimes reaches Washington, 
whether it got there, stayed there, 
and was the foundation of any of the 
principles governing the present trans- 
port service, who can say? Had that 
young man been ordered to act, 


instead of write, no troops or supplies 
would have been better or more sys- 
tematically loaded. One officer, last 
summer stood twenty-six hours with- 


out food or rest, loading troops for 
Mobile and Chickamauga. He would 
cheerfully have made it fifty-two hours, 
with his wife's full approval, rather 
than attempt to describe it. 

At the beginning of the war with 
Spain, some twenty ladies were left 
in one post to wateh for letters, com- 
fort each other, and to hope that some- 
thing would bring peace before an en- 
gagement became possible. Only one 
was sufficiently anxious to see her hus- 
band wear a star, to be willing to en- 
courage hostilities. Nearly all tried 
to send to the front cheering letters, 
setting forth the pleasant happenings, 
and suppressing distressing occur- 
rences. No one was allowed to men- 
tion the frequent visits of the surgeon 
to one house where the anxious wife 
was battling with heart trouble of 
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long standing. In one poor little lady 
all were so interested. The departure of 
her husband with his troops had left 
her with two children ill, the third re- 
covering, uncertain servants, and with 
troubles enough both mental and pysi- 
cal to daunt many a stronger person. 
A group of ladies sitting on the steps 
one morning, straining eyes in vain 
foraglimpse of a uniform in that 
deserted post, was joined by Mrs Van. 
As every hour brought fresh develop- 
ments with her three lively children, 
many inquiries were made as to the 
state of affairs in her establishment. 
The little girl had added to her cold 
and was again feverish: the boy had 
almost sacrificed another finger; the 
youngest had entertained the house 
with croup the night before; and the 
nurse had been abstracting linen,and 
such portable articles as had taken her 
fancy. “Oh” she said don’t I wish I 
could see Arthur when he gets my 
letter of this morning.” “You did'nt 
tell him all that, did you? Remem- 
ber they are under orders to leave 
Chickamauga for Tampa and Cuba; 
think of what he would feel as——” 
“I want him to feel it, and to know 
exactly what I am going through. He 
has been wild for war; has eaten and 
slept, avenging the Maine. Why, he 
has been simply rabid. If he thinks he 
can escape his matrimonial responsi- 


. bilities, and that the rescue of reconcen- 


trados is of more importance than the 
care of his tamily, he’s going to have 
a lively time with me? Tomorrow I 
shall have the cook drunk, and if there 
were a soldier around here, I’d have 
the nurse elope; Next day I’m going 
to ask him for more money, and that 
will finish him, for I know he has’nt a 
spare cent. He’s not going to think 
for one minute, that Iam having a 
good time. He shall have all the war 
with Spain that he wants!” It was 
impossible not toenjoy this view of 
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the situation, as she put it, looking so 
sweet and so little, and so fierce, it 
seemed practical, sensible, and was’nt 
selfish. She was bearing her troubles 
more bravely then many of the others, 
but hungered for words of love and 
comfort from the one to whom she had 
always gone with hercares. The sum- 
mer would bring new duties for her, 
and who could tell what, meantime. 
the Spanish bullets or the Cuban 
climate would take from the army 
home. She said long afterwards, that 
the illness of the children, and the 
trouble with the servants, had probably 
been the means of saving her reason, 
through keeping her from too con- 
stantly thinking of the future. It re- 
quired so much courage for her to take 
up the duties uncomplainingly each 
day, as it did for her husband to stop 
that bullet on San ‘Juan hill. He re- 


ceived a brevet, which congressional 
wisdom has not yet confirmed: is it be- 


cause her nameis not on the list? 

It should be, and yet who ever heard 
of a woman’s receiving official recog- 
nition for having done her part as 
bravely? 

In this era of expansion, the woman 
whose life for weal or woe has been 
bound to the regular army, may well 
ask, what has the future in store for 
her? Who can fathom the mental 
anguish and real suffering of those 
wives and mothers, whose husbands 
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have been and still are, at “the front” 
in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phillipines. 

The home life has been broken up, 
perhaps forever. Social ties perma- 
nently severed, her dearest friends 
scattered over the world,never again to 
be united. All the familiar ways for- 
gotten; in the anxiety for the present, 
and with but hope for the future. 

Ah, those days of watching the bul- 
letins and waiting for letters! To read 
the morning’s list, was simply to feel a 
respite for another day; perhaps to- 
morrow, he might follow his class- 
mates. Who knows the fears of those 
who waited one month after San Juan 
and El Caney, before the first line of 
writing reassured them. One woman 
laughed hysterically, when her first 
message came in the beginning of the 
fifth week after Santiago, a scrap of 
brown wrapping paper, tied with a 
half worn shoe string, 

What equalsthe courage of the “real 
army woman” who watched over her 
daughter, refusing to allow the hus- 
band and the father to be notified 
of the danger. “They cannot come 
from Tampa, their place is with the 
regiment now. We must bear it 
alone.”” Within two months, .she stood 
homeless, by a second’ grave, which 
left her but the memory of thirty years 
of “following the flag,” through hard- 
ships, dangers, pleasures, joys and sor- 
rows, but always love. 
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GIBSON’S 


OLIGINAL 


AMERICAN GIRL 


By Freeman Furbush 


S Miss Jobina Howland sits and 

looks at you, you realize imme- 

diately that she is a tali girl with 
a face of patrician stamp and of unde- 
niable beauty, that she has a queenly 
poise of the head and a frank yet seri- 
ous air,but it is only whenshe rises and 
comes towards you that you realize 
how tall she is. You need to be tall 
yourself, tall even fora man, not to find 
that you must look up to her, quite 
literally, for sheis just six feet in 
height. 


Four or five years ago she was living 
with her family in Denver. Colorado, 
something of a society girl there and a 


leader in amateur theatricals. Like 
many another popular actress she 
went from the amateur to the profes- 
sional ranks, playing fora year with 
considerable success, then came to 
New York to look for further engage- 
ments. 

“But she says; alas for me and my 
six feet! My rather unusual height 
proved my bete noir. I would call up- 
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onamanager. He would appear with 
a gracious smile npon his face. Then, 
asI would arise to greet him, he'd 
measure me with his eyes and his look 
of doubt would give way to one of con- 
viction, and he did not need to tell me 
that I would not do. 


At this time the idea occurred to 
me of posing as an artist’s model. 
With very little hope of success, I 


called on Mr-Gibson, and you can im- 
agine how delighted I was when, after 
a few minutes’ talk and a brief trial, 
he told me I was engaged. 

And thus it came about thata 
daughter of the West posed as a model 
for the Typical New York Society Girl 
appearing as a distinct and patrician 
type made famous by the pencils of the 
best modern artists. 


MISS JOBINA HOWLAND 
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THE BOSTON 


By C. 


ws 5S wre State-house is the hub 


of .the solar You 

couldn't pry that ont of a Bos- 
ton man if you had the tire of all crea- 
tion straightened out fora crow-bar.” 
A witty Bostonian has thus immortal- 
ized one of the supposed foibles of his 
fellow-citizens though as a matter of 
fact, the saying would be proportion- 
ately applicable to Oshkosh, Kalama- 
zoo or any other place. 

Be that as it may there is undoubt- 
edly a feeling prevalent throughout 
the country that Boston has an over- 
exalted opinion of the value of its own 
institutions. It is therefore a pleasure 
to be able to write about one organiza- 
tion, the superiority and great worth 
of which is questioned by no one. 


system. 


SYMPHONY 
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EMIL PAUR 


ORCHESTRA 


M. Rettock 


No less competent a judge than 
Paderewski has declared (I quote from 
memory, to use a phrase familiar to 
Symphony patrons) that there is but 
one orchestra in the world that can be 
considered the equal of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It should be 
added, however, that with a diplomacy 
worthy of Talleyrand he neglected to 
name the other. 

The Orchestra is now completing its 
eighteenth season, it having been 
started in 1881. Thatit is today the 
leading orchestra in the world is due to 
the generosity and public spirit of Mr. 
H. L. Higginson. Other orchestras 
have been formed in America, orches- 
tras which were probably the equal 
of this one at its beginning, but they 
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have failed because of lack of patron- 
age. Recognizing this, Mr. Higginson 
determined to place the fortunes of the 
Boston Orchestra beyond the caprice 
of public patronage. : 

Much as some other wealthy men 
have purchased a steam yacht on 
which to lavish their money, Mr Hig- 
ginson in a less selfish manner, chose 
a Symphony Orchestra. He expected 
it to be a very costly luxury, and un- 
doubtedly for many yearsit was a 
source of great expense to him, 
although at its beginning it was com- 
posed of only sixty musicians. 

What the debit and credit accounts 
of the enterprise are today, Mr. Hig- 
ginson knows, but although a banke:, 
he is said to be an enemy of figures, 
and the financial affairs of the orches- 
tra are kept a pro- 
found secret. In 


view of the enor- 
mous receipts, how- 


ever, the simile of 
the steam yacht is 
probably nota 
happy one today, 
unless we conceive 
of it as doing an ex- 
tensive transporta- 
tion business at 
ocean greyhound 
rates. 

The object of the 
founder was an ed- 
ucational one; to 
present the very 
highest class of 
music at a reason- 
able cost to the lis- 
tener. When it is 
understood that 
there are thou- 
sands of students from all parts of the 
country attending the New England 
Conservatory of Music and the other 
schools in the city, the value of the or- 
chestra as an educator, and of the ser- 
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vices of the virtuosi, who compose it, as 
instructors will be readily understood. 

The season consists of twenty-four 
“Public Rehearsals” on Friday after- 
noons, and twenty-four concerts on 
Saturday evenings. The price for a 
ticket for the season of twenty-four 
concerts is $12. and $7.50 according to 
the location of the seat. Though the 
Friday afternoon performances are 
called “Rehearsals” the appellation is a 
misnomer as they are in every respect 
the equal of the concerts. 

For several years the tickets were 
disposed of at these prices until the 
great popularity of the concerts made 
the supply of tickets unequal to the 
demand. Year after year, five days 
before the beginning of the sale a long 
line of purchasers took up their posi- 

tion and maintained 

it day and night, 
having their food 
brought to them. 

These men were 

paid five dollars per 

day which meant 
an additional cost 
to the purchasers. 
At last the man- 
agement decided 
that if the public 
must pay a _ pre- 
mium, and there 
seemed to be no 
way to prevent it, 
the premium ought 
‘ to be for the benefit 
of the orchestra. 
Accordingly at the 
suggestion of a Bos- 
ton business mana 
system was inaugur- 
ated whereby the 
choice of seats is sold at public auc- 
tion. The seats are put up in their 
regular order beginning with the 
first row in the orchestra, a mam- 
moth plan of the hall being on the 
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These premiums have run from 25 
cents to $380—the latter figure being 
the largest premium ever paid fora 
seat. The purchaser will probably 
never forget the transaction, as an error 
in judgement cost him $230. When a 
seat is knocked down to a bidder, he 
has the privilege of taking the three 
seats next to it at the same price. 
This man had an order to purchase 
two seats next to the aisle. When the 
fourth seat from the aisle was put up, 
he felt that to be sure of his end seats 
he must purchase the fourth one and it 
was knocked down tohim at $150— 
Here is where the broker made his 
false calculation. He figured that 
as seats here were generally sold by 
twos, no one would pay a big price for 
asingle end seat. He therefore took 
only three at $150—expecting to buy 
the end seat much less. 

When this seat was put up, another 
broker, who had an order to purchase 
the two end seats on the same row 
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across the aisle, fearing that the pur- 
chaser of the end seat might claim the 
next three to it across the aisle, began 
to run up the price of the single seat. 
Working at cross purposes, each think- 
ing the other wanted his seats, the 
competition did not close until $380 
was bid. The man across the aisle 
who had relinquished a ruinous compe- 
tition heaved a sigh of relief when the 
purchaser announced that he took 
only one at that price. 

In view of these facts there have 
been some complaints that the concerts 
have ceased to be what their founder 
intended them to be, and have become 
a society fad. It would be idle to 
deny that they are largely patronized 
by society people, but itis not easy 
to see why on this account they are 
any the less educational unless} it be 
contended that society people are 
above or below education. In regard 
to the cost of attending, it should be 
stated that, notwithstanding the 
premiums paid, in no year has the aver- 
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age price per seat per performance ex- 
ceeded one dollar. 

This system of auction sales has in 
no way affected one excellent feature 
which has been in vogue since the 
first year, and was especially designed 
for the benefit of students. For the 
“Rehearsals” about 450 tickets are sold 
at 25 cents each. Ido not believe that 
in any part of Europe can a student 
obtain as large a return for this sum of 
money, for from time to time the 
world’s greatest artists appear in con- 
junction with the orchestra. Melba, 
Paderewski, Isaye, Gadski, Carreno, 
Nordica and nearly all the famous 
musicians have appeared at these con- 
certs. 

The seats for these Rehearsals are 
put on sale Monday morning. For the 
concerts at which eminent soloists are 
to appear, the tickets are generally all 
sold by Tuesday, but for the ordinary 
concerts a few tickets can generally be 
obtained on the day of the perform- 


ance. The tickets are of the class 
known as “rush,” that is no seats are 
reserved. The performance begins at 
2.30 but by twelve o'clock thereis a 
crowd waiting for the doors to open. 
‘Perhaps 90 per centof the crowd 
are young girls and when the doors 
open at 1.30 they start on the race for 
the best seatin the gallery. Up the 
wide, winding flights of stairs they 
rush, sometimes to find when they 
have reached the top, alas! that some 
little, long-limbed fellow has appro- 
priated the prize. 

Once in their seats, the hour's wait 
is whiled away with bonbons and the 
programme book. The latter contains 
each week an analysis of each number 
on the programme, with interesting, 
descriptive and historic notes of the 
work and its author. An ‘“Entr’acte” 
is devoted to a chatty treatise on some 
subject musical, all from the pen of 
Mr. W. F. Apthorp, the well known 
critic. 
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The orchestra has had but four con- 
ductors, Mr. Georg Henschel, having 
been the first, serving four years. Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke followed him and 
wielded the baton for five years, Mr 
Arthur Nikisch was leader for four 
years and Mr. Emil Paur for five, 
Mr. Gericke returning at the com- 
mencement of the present season. 
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The personnel of the orchestra hes 
changed but little’ and to this long as- 
sociation of the members is un- 
doubtedly due, in a large measure, 
the excellent artistic results. It con- 
sists of ninety musicians brought to- 
gether from all parts of Europe and 
America, most of them with enviable 
reputations on both continents. 

In 1896, Mr. F. R. Comee, the Assis- 
tant Manager of the orchestra, com- 
piled an index of the selections ren- 
dered in the Boston Concerts during 
fifteen seasons. This shows that 752 
performances had been given consist- 
ing of 3313 selections, Of these 543 


were instrumental solos and 500 vocal 
solos. Of the composers, Beethoven 
leads with 384 performances with 
Wagner second with 266. 

For the past fifteen years monthly 
trips of a week’s duration have been 
made to New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
during the five winter months. For 
seventeen years an annual series con- 
certs have been given in Memorial 
Hall at Harvard University and in 
Providence. 

A few years ago when the plans for 
rapid transit threatened to destroy 
Music Hall, the present home of the 
orchestra, its patrons started a sub- 
scription to build a new one. Land 
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.was purchased in the Back Bay dis- 


trict and, during the last few months, 
plans have been presented for the new 
hall. All the features have not as yet 
been definitely decided upon, but it 
promises to be a worthy home for 
the superb organization of which Bos- 
ton is justly proud. 

















By Peter Mac Queen, M. A. 


(With photographs by the author and drawings by H. W. Colby.) 


Rep SEA, OFF THE ARABIAN Mountains, Mount SINAI IN SIGHT, Fes. 12, 1899. 


The following series ot articles will be entitled ‘‘ Around the World with the Flag.” 


They will deal with my voyage 


on the “‘Grant”, the first American transport to g through Gibraltar Straits and the Suez Canal. Then they will de- 


scribe whatever may befall me in the Philippine 


to return by way of China and Japan through the Hawaiian group and past the Ladrones. 


slands, at present the focus of American history. Afterwards I expect 


PETER Mac QUEEN. 


2. From Taric’s Rock to Moses’ Haunts 


—,T Gibraltar, after the 
first salutes were 
fired, the Health 
Board of the city in- 
quired into our bill 
of health. Though 
we had several cases 
of measles, the Board 
con:ziderately allowed 
our officers, the!r w-ves and little ones to 
go ashore. Then the cordialities of the oc- 
casion began. The commanding officer of 
the troops, Gen. Robert H. Hall, called on 
the United States Consul, Hon, Horatio 
Sprague, who has been our consul at Gib- 
raltar for over fifty years.. General Hall 
next paid his respects to the Master of the 
Port, and to Gen. Sir Robert Biddulph, K. 
C. B., Governor of Gibraltar. The calls 
were at once returned, and when the gov- 











ernor game on board, the United States 
troops stood at attention, and our band 
played “God Save the Queen.” Later 
Genera! Lawton and his staff made the 
same calls. 

When the governor left the ship, the 
American transport fired a salute. It 
was very unusual for the authorities at 
Gibraltar to modify their regulations re- 
specting contagious diseases. 
case,” said General Lawton to me after- 
wards, “they put themselves out to be 
pleasant and in every way courteous. The 
governor invited me to dinner, but I was 
obliged to decline, because the hour fixed 
was the time set for sailing. 

“When I called upon Governor Bid- 
dulph, he was exceedingly courteous, and 
invited me to look over his palace, gar- 
dens, dining-room and halls. These latter 


“In our 
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A MESTIZO YOUTH 


Wearing a coat made of cocoanut fibre, a very beautiful 
fabric peculiar to Manila 


were very impressive and striking, and had 
the shields of all the governors emblazon- 
ing the walls. The drawing-room was ele- 
gantly finished in oak. The building was 
formerly an old Spanish monastery. 
There can be no doubt of the sincerity and 
kindliness of our reception at Gibraltar.” 

The officers of the roth Yorkshire other- 
wise known as (Princess of Wales’ 
Own) invited General Hall and his officers 
to dine. Adjt. A. H. Brown represented 
Genera! Hall, who was unable to attend, 
and five other officers accompanied him. 
They reported that it was a wonderiully 
interesting and entertaining dinner. The 
19th Yorkshire had surrendered to the 
Americans at Yorktown, and the 4th U. S. 
Infantry, which Lieutenant Brown repre- 
sented, had surrendered to the English at 
Detroit. 

Lieutenant Brown was equally enthusi- 
astic over the reception given to him and 
his comrade officers of the 4th and 17th 
Infantry by the officers of the 19th York- 


shires. Capt. C. D. Clay, a grandson of 
Henry Clay, represented the 17th U. S. 
Infantry. There were besides Capt. Geo. 
P. Duncan, Lieuts. E. V. Smith, John C. 
Gregg and Halstead Dorey. Captain Clay 
spoke for his regiment to the toast “The 
Army,” and Lieutenant Brown for the 4th. 
The mess-room of the Yorkshires was ele- 
gantly decorated, the tables blazed with 
glass and silver plate, and after the ban- 
quet, their chairman, Colonel Bruce of 
the roth, made a flattering and fraternal 
speech to the American officers. It was a 
fit setting to such a banquet, that Henry 
Clay’s grandson should be one of the first 
Americans to join hands again with the 
kith beyond the sea. Captain Clay referr- 
ed with pride to the glowing history of 
England and America. He spoke of the 
essential sympathy which must, of neces- 
sity, always exist between the old and new 
branches of the Saxon race. When we re- 
nember that Henry Clay practically bezan 
anid triumphantly finished the war of 18:12, 
and refused to England the free naviyga- 
tion of the Mississippi, we get an idea of 
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how much change in sentiment has come 
about in recent years. 

Adjutant Brown, who spoke for the 4th 
Infantry, told me that there was no mis- 
taking the feelings of the Englishmen, “an 
actual alliance, they said, was absolutely 
necessary, because the rest of the world 
is undoubtedly against England. Our dif- 


was in our own camp, so to speak, the 
shadowof impendingunharmony. Thechief 
cook and the chief steward had become to 
cach other non persona grata. I had grown 
fearful of this in the night watches upon 
my bed; for I slept opposite the engines, 
and almost next door to the galleys. (I 
had selected this room because it was un- 
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ferences, they urged, are so long past that 
no bitterness is left. We are like two 
branches of a family long separated. 
There is every reason in politics why both 
branches should now be allied. This was 
expressed not only in public speeches, but 
in private chats which the officers of one 
army had with the officers of the other.” 
H. M. S. “Devastation” lying in the har- 
bor saluted us and exchanged calls with 
the officers of the U. S. T. “Grant.” 

Thus opens the great page of the 2oth 
century. 

But though our relations with Britain 
were thus harmoniously proceeding, there 


desirable, so that I should not be bothered 
by envy.) On a given night before we 
reached Gibraltar, in addition to the whip 
of waves and the slam of piston-rods, I 
heard the noise as of falling worlds and 
splintering spheres. In the liquid winter 
dawn I discovered that the earth was still 
on its axis, only there had been a slight 
argument in the galleys between said cook 
and said steward, and a few dozen dishes 
had been fractured, but ,fortunately no 
heads. Whilewewere taking in coal at the 
Rock, the chief cook tried to run away, 
but was caught upon the coal-lighter. 
When put in irons and questioned as to 
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his rash act, he stated that he had not been 
abused nor under-fed, but that the chief 
steward was a “supercilious and sarcastic 
character.” A free citizen could stand 
much; but he must draw the line some- 
where. He drew that line at irony 
—and ended in irons. The food, however, 
has been good ever since. Shades of Han- 
nibal and Scipio, what torture would you 
have invented for such a cook? Times 
have changed in these classic waters since 
Nero and Catullus fed recalcitrant cooks 
to the lampreys. 

1 went into Gibraltar and stayed there 
a couple of days—going over the Jewish 
market, the quaint, clean streets, and up 
the hill where the great “Galleries” are of 
vast interest to the stranger. These gal- 
leries were built during the great siege 
of 1779 when the allied Spanish and 
French forces were smashing into the be- 


leaguered city with their artillery day and 
night. It is a grand, inspiring walk, and 
coming out on one of the embrasures one 
looks upon as grand a view as may be 
seen anywhere—a theatre of sea and sky 
and mountain rarely equalled; here a nest- 
ling town, there the bold Sierra Nevadas 
and at your feet the blue waves of the 
“Siren Sea,” 


All we, who survived the Cuban cam- 
paign, are apt at any time to have a touch 
of Calentura fever. The dampness of the 
Galleries brought on me an attack of that 
malady; and while I lay helpless and alone 
in the Grand Hotel of Gibraltar, unable 
to reach my ship, I looked up and there 
standing over me was the said chief stew- 
ard described by said cook as “a most su- 
percilious and sarcastic character.” 
“What’s the matter, old fellow?” says he. 
I told him. He took me off to a drug 
store where he was buying ships’ medi- 
cines and filled me full of quinine; so I 
got to the ship. So this “sarcastic and su- 
percilious character” was good for some- 
thing after all. 

There was considerable ill feeling 
between the Spanish and the English 
during the Cuban war. The Spanish 
blamed the English for fomenting the 





tiouble. On May 23d, 1898, 5,000 
Spanish soldiers were thrown into the 
town of Linea close to Gibraltar. The 
movement was of course directed against 
the Americans. But the next day being 
the Queen’s birthday. when the English 
soldiers went out into the Park to cele- 
brate, they took the precaution to connect 
the wires with the dynamite mines and to 
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cover the games of the men with rapid-fire 
guns. A general bitterness prevailed. At 
San Roque, the governor of Gibraltar was 
stoned. At Algeciras, an English officer 
was shot. The British, like ourselves, are 
good haters. When our anchor was 
weighed, a party of Soudanese soldiers 
came out in boats and cheered our men, 
crying out to them: ‘Good luck to you; 
hope you'll get some fighting; give ’em 
what we gave the Mahdi.” 

The sail down the Mediterranean went 
too quickly. Our weather man was very 
kind. Yet we had cold enough, and wore 
our overcoats till we reached Egypt.. Ceu- 
ta, the Spanish penal colony, one could 
note, even as the vessel swung out from 
the bay. Then the Hill of Apes, which is 
really the other pillar of Hercules, cut a 
clear line on the sky. Far in dim beyonds 
the mountains of Atlas filled in the pic- 
ture. The most interesting part of the 
Mediterranean to me was the coast of 
Tunis near the site of Old Carthage. Cape 
Bon and the high forehead of the isle of 
Zemlra rose in a resilient atmosphere. 
They chained the imagination even yet. 
Between these peaks Dido may have 
watched the departing ships of Aeneas. 
Back on yon gray sands, among ruins 
which the antiquary cannot find, the great 
Roman heart of Marius broke. I could 
fancy Hannibal sailing around these head- 
lands, Salambo here worshiped and was 
worshiped. On that very line of sailing 
where our ship advanced, Scipio may have 
risen in his trireme to give the order that 


was to make Rome master of the world 
for a thousand years. In the dawn we saw 
the electric lights of Malta, where of yore 
Paul’s ship foundered lightless on a stormy 
day. When I saw these stars which Na- 
poleon studied on his way to Egypt and 
Cleopatra watched on her journey to 
Rome; when I thought of all the brilliant 
broken plans, and ruined hearts that lie 
sleeping in the past beside the Siren Sea,— 
the bloated face of Nero, the sweetness of 
Nydia and the fiery soul of Sappho, my 
soul was filled with awe and with compas- 
sion. 

Most of us on the “Grant” slept careless 
of Cato or Antony; for were not we the 
conquering race engaged in carrying em- 
pire eastward, and were not we on this 
good ship the cream of the conquering 
race? Hours glided into days, and days 
made up a week ere we drifted in upon 
the shores of Egypt and descried Port 
Said. 

The city is the entrance to that Suez 
Canal which with Gibraltar makes the Si- 
ren Sea an English lake. Port Said is in 
the land of Goshen, but it is no particular 
plaster saint. The ignoble descendants of 
Rameses cared nothing about our meas- 
les. What was one disease more or less 
to them? Our patients, moreover, had 
been isolated, so we landed at once and 
drove about. The beggars and the frauds 
of Egypt are worse than the plagues of 
Moses. But here is a sublime climate of 
clear suns and shining stars. The Febru- 
ary air was cool and perfect, like an Octo- 
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ber day in sweet New England. The city 
is built on level, sandy country. Our drag- 
oman took us to the Mosque; through 
streets that wore a foreign hue to us. And 
in the house of worship, bending low 
toward the sand-rifts of Mecca, a devout 
company of believers prayed. It was the 
day before their Christmas-feast of Ram- 
adan. In a public kind of park we found 
au assembly holding gala day—a Moham- 
medan religious feast. They were busy 
and evidently sincere. Not too busy, how- 
ever, but that they were able to manumit 
their efforts long enough to come out and 
rob us of a few coins. 

In this land of Egypt and house of 
bondage I noted a hearty willingness and 
reckless boldness in the matter of fraudu- 
lent dealing. If this was the character of 
the Egyptians in the days of Moses, I 
don’t blame the Jews for going off with 
the tyrants’ jewels. The vegetable mar- 
kets were so fresh and green that one re- 
called how Goshen was the fertile part of 
ancient Egypt. In the midst of a seeming 
reckless wickedness there stood a Chris- 
tian mission. Around it was an air: of 
wholesomeness like an oasis in a terrible 
wilderness. 

IN THE ARABIAN GULF, OFF = City OF ‘oot 
EBRUARY 16, 1899 

On a bright Sunday in February we 
woke to find ourselves in the famous Suez 
Canal. The wind was blowing east over 
the desert of Shur like as it blew on that 
fateful morning when the Great Lawgiver 
determined on his bold stroke of genius. 
As we were in Bible lands and it was Sun- 
day, we began to feel the neglect of days 
in Sunday school. A general need for 
Bibles was felt. Accordingly many of the 
officers went down into the hold to try 
and fish out the forgotten volume. Some- 
body had mine; but I remembered having 
seen one in General Lawton’s quarters. 
I hurried there, but found the General 
deeply engrossed in maps and Exodus. 
“Here,” he said, “was Migdot, and out a 
way is Succoth. Succoth is only a general 
name for a tenting ground. They had a 
very difficult country to operate in. Moses 
had a great genius for commanding. He 
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was so well educated and knew the coun- 
try around Sinai so well that he was able 
to control the people and lead them on. 
He had any amount of tact, first-class dis- 
cipline, and knew how to handle human 
nature. His keeping the slaves in the wil- 
derness when he saw they could not cope 
with civilized troops, was a master-stroke. 
His getting water from springs he had 
known when he was a shepherd, showed 
how carefully he had planned the cam- 
paigm His sanitary measures have never 
been excelled in any army.”—Such was 
the opinion of one of the most recently fa- 
mous generals on one of the oldest of 
famed military leaders. 

The tolls on the “Grant” going through 
the canal were over twelve thousand dol- 
lars, two dollars apiece being charged for 
the two thousand passengers. At Port 
Said we heard the report of the battle of 
Manila and Lawton received hurry orders 
from the government. So we took only 
five hundred tons of coal there. It was 
an amusing and fantastic picture, the wild 
Arabs on the lighter carrying the baskets 
cn their heads and singing at their work. 
We started into the canal about midnight. 
Next day we sailed all day in the canal. 
We made the 87 miles in 18 hours. A fine 
clear day we had, and the sights and mem- 
ories of that desert on each side of us were 
very impressive. About noon we reached 
Ismailia, where Sir Charles Napier started 
on his famous march to Tel-el-Kebir. The 
sand on either side is relieved at intervals 
by a little settlement occupied by the em- 
ployees of the canal company. * There 
would be a lovely green garden and a neat 
establishment contrasting strongly with 
the arid desert and the scattered tents of 
the Arabs. Boys from the Bedouin camps 
ran down to the banks and shouted, “roopa 
—roopa—roopa’’—evidently a corruption 
of “rupee.” Then our folk would throw 
big copper pennies or the sailers would 
fire out old clothing. The boys threw off 
their garments—a sort of Mother Hubbard 
—and swam in for the booty. Sometimes 
a big empty tin can would come out of the 
galleys. These cans would be hauled 
ashore and eagerly carried off. 
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Towards surset we were in the lower 
part of the canal toward the Red Sea. 
At a place ten miles this side of Suez are 
the Bitter Lakes; and here it is supposed 
the Israelites crossed, as this was then 
joined to the ocean. When the sun went 
behind the hills, I noted in the plains in 
the foreground the tents of the Arabs; and 
an old man sitting alone outside, reminded 
me of Abraham sitting thus in the cool of 
the day. And further to recall sacred story 
the setting sun threw a radiance into a 
sapphire sky, and shot out bolts of light 
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that really looked like pillars in the clouds. 
It was a tenderly beautiful eventide. All 
the past was in the rocks and sand, oases 
and the heavens; all the present was seen 
in an English ship that passed in twilight. 
The courtesies were given and we glided 
into Suez as the darkness fell; and while 
we were still trying to watch the camels 
threading their lonely way over the desert 
and the cows returning to their homes be- 
side the Arab tents. 
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Some of our men stole ashore at Port 
Said, and got mixed up in the discernment 
of the liquor of that land. The consul 
sent them down to Suez and we brought 
them aboard after ten hours of a wait. 
The officers who went ashore for them 
were long-legged men, and what with 
short donkeys we understand they rode 
into genuine Egyptian darkness. We had 
fun seeing the men return, several of them 
considerably damaged,—one fellow had the 
right eye closed and the left eye winking. 

No one ever told me how pleasant it is 
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to sail on the Gulf of Suez and the Red 
Sea. It may be very hot in summer, but as 
we went over that classic water the weather 
was perfect. Not far below Suez the 
morning light was preaking through a 
thin blue fog. The rocks and sands beyond 
the mist were smitten by the sun. They 
were like shining marble. It might have 
been an unreal mirage, so fairy-like and 
white it was. Not far from where our 
eyes rested were the fiery sands where the 
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Israelites under Moses found the bitter 
waters of Marah. 

On cither side of the Gulf of Suez you 
can discern the shore—on the African side 
the high towers of Nubian hills, on-the 
Asiatic side the red rocks and” burning 
sands of Edom. Little trace of vegetation 
is there. Great serrated ridges line the 
Arabian shore, and in the golden glory of 
a perfect afternoon, the ranges of moun- 
tains enclosing Sinai came into view. 
General Lawton, with a map, a Bible and 
a pair of compasses, located the sacred 
Mount of Sinai for us. A cloud above it 
threw a shadow in shape like to an eagle, 
and I called to mind the words of the 
Great Leader, “As an eagle fluttereth over 
her young.” Yes; I could almost feel my- 
self transported over the few intervening 
miles and the intervening centuries to 
Elim, where there were twelve springs of 
water; and to Rephidim, where the Leader 
smote the rock and brought forth water. 
It made me thirsty to look at the sun- 
beaten wastes of cliffs. I went below and 
had a glass of iced ginger ale. Then we 
watched and watched the changing colors 
end the variant lights and shades. 

Sinai is about 7,500 feet high, and sits 
between two loftier ranges which rise 8,500 





feet above the blue Red Sea. The Mount 
is rounded somewhat and jagged at one 
side. It was hard to realize oneself amid 
such strange and remarkable associations. 
To think that from yon summit the Law 


descended which has been a boon to hu- 
manity for three millenniums:—the foun- 
tain head in that dry desert from which 
came the mighty rivers of modern juris- 
prudence. It seemed as if I had never be- 
held such a romantic desolation. It was a 
chastisement to have the day go. A doc- 
tor came along and said he would vaccinate 
a few of us; for we heard there were 2,000 
cases of small-pox in Manila. I followed 
him mechanically, and when we reached 
the dispensary and I discovered I could 
watch old Sinai through the port-hole, I 
forgot, and gave him my right arm for the 
virus; so that if it takes I shall be rather 
crippled for a week. 

The 13th of February was a pioneer day 
in the movement of American history. 
That night, almost within sight and hear- 
ing of Sinai, the American army sounded 
taps for the first time on the Red Sea. 

There was a very pleasing entertain- 
ment given by the ladies on Valentine’s 
Day. We had valentines, and a very taste- 
ful banquet, an improvised orchestra of 
violin, flute, guitar, etc. The enlisted men 
gathered on deck and we all sang the 
sengs of home. “Break the News to 
Mother” is a favorite song with the boys. 
In the saloon we had games; in the au- 
thors’ games Mrs. Lawton won the prize 
of the ladies, and I blundered into the prize 
for men. It was a paper knife, shaped like 
the scimetar of Mahomet. Which reminds 
me that we are moving down the coast 
past the famous Mecca. 

On these nights in the Red Sea, the 
moonlight falls in splendor o’er the water; 
and if she darkens with a cloud; the phos- 
phorescence lights the prow of the ship, 
whence you may see the flying fishes—those 
humming-birds of the sea—skipping out 
from our track. The questions of the 
Philippines are quietly discussed, and the 
men as well as the officers are very con- 
servative in relation to their final disposi- 
tion. Each one is willing to await the 
legic of events. One thing is very evident 
—this is not an army bent on imperialism 
and conquest, but a set of level-headed, 
independent, fair-minded Americans, 
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HERE wes a man 
aboard the“Prairie” 


whom the boats- 
wain, was used to 
call the “yellow 


hound” because he 
had an olive com- 
,.plexion and_ the 
ees boatswain did not 
love him. We others 
call him Lengthy and did like him 
for various reasons, one being that 
he had young lady friends who were 
good cooks and sent boxes by express 
to Provincetown, whence we received 
them in due season. Provincetown was 
then the rendezvous of the New Eng- 
land coast patrol squadron which touch- 
ed there every day for mail orders. 
One of these times a particularly fat 
box came aboard at dark for Lengthy, 
and several of the boys were invited 
to share with him. 

“Where’s Colby?” said he as he 
viewed those assembled for the open- 
ing of the box. “I’ve got to have 
Colby, anyway; he divvied with me 
the last spread he had.” 

“Bedad” said Tim Mahan, “if Colby 
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is the kind of a screw-driver needed 
to open this box we'll soon bring him 
in dead or alive. Whiskers, do you 
go down the starboard side and I'll go 
along the port and we'll soon see if we 
can catch Colby.” 

It was getting late in the evening os 
Lengthy fidgeted a little. 

“It'll be taps before we get this 
spread,” he growled. “I wish those 
fellows would hurry up and catch Col- 
by”. But Mahanand his fellow came 
back unaccompanied. 

“Colby. said Whiskers, “has gone 
ashore in the cutter and won't be back 
until their royal highnesses who are 
disporting themselves in the metro- 
polis, are ready to come off. ” 

“You mean the officers are ashore?” 
asked Lengthy. 

“Certainly he means the officers” cut 
in Mahan. “Did you think he was 
speaking of the marines?” 

‘Why don’t you have it to-night 
when Colby gets back?” said Whskers. 

“Because” Mahan broke in, “it'll be 
taps in a few minutes and if we’re 
caught having spreads about here 
after taps we go on the report.” 

“Lengthy” said Whiskers, “I see that 
you are still very young. Take the 
box up on the fiddley deck and open 
it there. Then we'll spread the stuff 
out on the thwarts of the second whale- 
boat where it hangs at the davits. No 
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one will see us up there if we keep 
quiet, not this dark night.” 

He took the box in his arms and 
preceded by Whiskers and followed by 
Lengthy passed along the gun deck 
aft unnoticed in the darkness, then up 
the after companion ladder to the spar 
deck, thence to the roof of the deck 
houses or“ fiddley deck.” 

The crisp notes of the bugle blow- 
ing the tattoo rang from the deck for- 
ward. Even as it sounded the lean 
strong hands of Whiskers wrenched 
apart the cover of the box. “It'll be 
taps in five minutes” he said. “Let’s 
get the stuff spread out in the boat as 
soon as we can. Then one of us can 
signal Colby as soon as the boat’s in. 
He goes up to the davit head with the 
after falland we can get him right 
across the fiddley here.” 

“All right” replied Lengthy, good 
naturedly, “pass the stuff over to Ma- 
han and let him put it out in the 
whaleboat. I'll take it out.” 

Light reflected from the engine 
room skylights which open on the fidd- 
ley showed him plainly what each pack- 
age was asit came from the box. Here 
was a loaf of the cake which Marjorie 
always made and he patted it as he 
passed it to Whiskers, who noted the 
gesture and passed it on with burles- 
que reverence. Here were tarts in 
which he recognized his sisters fine 
Italian hand, big loaves of cake from 
Kathleen and Susan, home made 
candies, Marjorie again, bless her! and 
best of all a huge wondrous pumpkin 
pie, a pie of tremendous girth and sub- 
stance such as they set before the kings 
of fairy tales. Aunt Hannah, to be 
sure! Lengthy laughed a pleased little 
laugh at all this. It seemed good to 
him, a man of hardtack and acquaint- 
ed with ship’s beef and he eagerly 
told Whiskers to pass them to Mahan. 

“Tell him to divide everything into 
four equal psrts,” he said, “and spresd 
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it out on the thwarts for each man. 
There'll be four of us, when we catch 
Colby Only the pie, set the pie in the 
stern sheets and we will save that whole 
for desert.” 

Pie, cakes, tarts and candy had pass- 
ed to Tim Mahan’s hands and the other 
two were inspecting what remained 
in the box when a burly form loomed 
over them. It was the boatswain and 
he recognized his pet, Lengthy, im- 
mediately. 

“Come, you yellow hound” he growl- 
ed, “ none of that up here. This aint 
no Bowery restaurant, and no church 
picnic ground either. Take that stuff 
down and put it away in the mess 
chest. You've no business up here any- 
way,it’s taps now. Get down there 
with it and turn in.” 

As he spoke the bugle sang again, a 
soothing refrain, lingering and oft re- 
peated, the song of the fighting man’s 
good night the world over. and Whis- 
kers and Lengthy looked at one another 
in the uncertain glow of the skylights. 
then taking the box they passed below 
decks to the mess chest where they 
stowed it without a word. 

Ten minutes later the boatswain 
who knew where their hammocks 
swung passed by and peered in to see 
if they had obeyed his command. 
Each, wrapped in his blanket, was 
tucked in apparently already asleep. 

At the sound of the. boatswain’s 
voice Tim Mahan had discreetly disap- 
peared beneath the whaleboat thwarts, 
but When the three left the fiddley 
deck he appeared again and began to 
arrange the feast, well assured that his 
comrades would find a chance to re- 
turn to him. The boat, swinging 
at the davits thirty foot sheer above 
the sea, fifteen above and outboard 
from the spar deck, was a little planet 
hung in a dusky firmament of its own, 
a planet whose periphery Mahan was 
busy decorating with tarts and home 
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made candy, cakes galore and a moon 
like satellite of a pumpkin pie. 

Lightly up the davits to the skids 
and softly over the strong-back to the 
boat’s side glided two forms, and 
Mahan, who saw without turning his 
head made one of them blush beneath 
his olive skin by saying: 

“I wonder Lengthy, when he have so 
many nice girls anxious to cook for 
him don’t give one of them the steady 
job and stop marauding round the 
world in this careless way of his. Oh, 
Lengthy, is that you now? Who'da 
thought you'd be here to hear me saying 
things about you. Look out where you 
step, man, or you'll crush the aroma 
from some of that angel cake. No, 
no, man, don’t sit there, you'll be 
spoiling the candy. For the love of 
heaven Whiskers keep yourself away 
from the stern sheets. There’s a pie 
there as big as the navigating officer. 
You've no call to sit down in that at 
all at all.” 

Then there was some discussion as 
to whether they should fall to at once, 
interrupted by a sharp hail aft. 

“Boat ahoy!” it said. 

“Does he mean us?” asked Mahan; 
but Whiskers shook his head. “It’s 
the cutter coming alongside” he 
answered, in cofirmation there came 
the answer to the hail from the land- 
ward; “ay, ay.” 

“Yes” said Whiskers, “It’s the cutter, 
and here’s where we catch Colby. 
There'll be a call to man the falls and 
hoist her and we better join them.” 

“All right” said Mahan and Lengthy 
replied: ‘My place is on the skids to 
stand by and make fast to the davit. 
I'll go there as usual. Colby comes 
up with the boat to that davit and I'll 
speak to him then.” 

The shrill whistle of the boatswain 
sounded below on the gun deck and 
his stentorian voice. ‘Now alli turn 
out, you starboard watch men, and 
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tally on to hoist the cutter. Come now, 
shake her up, the boat’s alongside.” 
Mahan was swinging himself lightly 
to the deck in the wake of Whiskers. 
“Starboard watch” he growled. “Did 
a man ever find the port watch any- 
where but at the mess table or on 
shore liberty. Starboad watch!” and 
thus grumbling he made his way 
around to the starboard gangway 
where the boat was already alongside, 
the falls ready to be hooked on and 
the boat’s crew clambering up to the 
rail leaving three men behind. 
Hughes, coxwain, was amidships to 
fend off as she came up, Carver by 





the bow fall and Colby in the stearn, 
each to hook on and see that the fall 
ran clear. Meanwhile on the gang- 
way were assembling the half dressed 
and grumbling watch, tallying on the 
falls ready at the word to “stamp and 
go” half forward and half astern with 
the lines. 

“Already forward” came the word 
from Carver. 

“Already aft” echoed Colby. 

The boatswain’s whistle piped a 
shrill cheerful refrain and the tramp of 
the watch sounded through the creak- 
ing of blocks as the boat went steadily 
up. 

It passed the rail all right and on an 
even keel, then the strongback, and 
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the falls were nearly at two blocks 
when the staccato piping of the whistle 
brought the watch toahalt. The boat 
was in position. “Hold all!” roared 
the boatswain. Colby and Carver were 
passing stops over the davit heads and 
Lengthy, standing by the cleat at 
Colby’s davit, was just leaning forward 
to make fast when there was a sharp 
rending sound and the jump of the davit 
nearly threw him off the skid. Then 
came a crash and Colby was dangling 
n the air from the davit head while 
the boat had crashed out of sight in 
the darkness overside. 

A second Colby clung there, then 
with a“good God,what has happened!” 
lost his hold on the slippery davit, 
snatched at Lengthy as he went by, 
getting only his watch cap, and follow- 
ed the boat overboard into the night. 

“Catch Colby” gasped Lengthy as 
he reached after the falling man. 
“Catch Colby!” But Colby had vanish- 
ed in the blur of darkness alongside. 

In the face of sudden and dire dis- 
aster coming in the night it is hard to 
tell what todo. Three men had gone 
overboard into pitchy darkness and a 
considerable sea. Not only that, 
but they had dropped from the davit 
heads, a distance of some thirty five 
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feet, with a heavy boat and all its gear. 
At such a time there are men who will 
act with coolness and discretion, and 
there are others Itis related that a Har- 
vard man of the crew, with a collegian’s 
faith in book lore, rushed below to his 
sea bag, took therefrom his copy of 
“First Aid to the Injured”sat down with 
it under the gun deck lanterns and 
when the affair was all over was found 
still there absorbed in the chapter on 
drowning. It is told that an able sea- 
man, a volunteer from a suburb of an 
inland city, insisted on yelling ‘man 
overboard” in hoarse crescendo, until 
throttled and taken below by a ser- 
geant of marines. 

It is certain that two other men im- 
mediately jumped overboard, fired with 
a vague but noble desire to rescue, 
and added their danger to that of the 
other three, while at least one rescuing 
coil of rope was thrown seaward with- 
out having either end fast to anything. 

In the meanwhile plenty of men were 
acting with coolness and discretion. 
The marine aft had cut adrift the me- 
tallic life buoy, sea ladders were gotten 
over the side and active men ran down 
these to find the cutter still hanging 
by the bow, half submerged, and 
Carver, who had tended the forwarc. 
fall till the break and then slid the 
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entire length of the boat from thwart 
to thwart mainly on his cheek bone, 
holding to a life line with both hands 
and whooping vigorously for assistance. 
He was helped aboard, a little the 
worse for wear, and then a quiet voice 
in the darkness said: 

“Any time you fellows are ready I'd 
like to come aboard.” 

“It’s Hughes” was the cry, and so it 
was. Clinging to another line in such 
a position that he could not draw him- 
self up he was calmly waiting his turn 
tobe rescued. Then came the anxious 
question “Where’s Colby?” But no 
one could answer it. 

“Colby” was the call, and “Colby, 
are you there?” again. 

After a time it seemed as if there 
was a faint reply, astern and to seaward 
and the next moment the search light 
shot a vivid lane of radiance through 
the night, circled, wavered, and paused 
on an object, a head, floating on the 
sullen silvered wave tops. 

It was Colby, who, confused and 
perhaps a bit stunned by his fall, had 
swum away from the ship instead of 
toward it. The light showed him his 
distance from the ship and that he 
was to leeward, and it also showed the 
metallic lfe buoy. riding high and 
skating down the wind as if it had a 
propeller. He swam toward this. 

From the bridge the voice of the exe- 
cutive officer hailed through the mega- 
phone with a somewhat anxious ring 
init. “Can you make it Colby?” 

The answer came, faint but cool, 
“Ay, ay, sir, I think so.” 

There was a sudden access of energy 
to the executive tones. 

“Call away that second whaleboat” 
they said in crisp vigor, and treading 
on their heels came the bugle pealing: 


“Get your men in the boat, get your 
men in the boat, 

“Get your men in the boat and 
aw-a-ay.” 
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But neither Whiskers nor Mahan had 
waited for this. Each had seen as had 
the executive officer that Colby’s 
chance of overhauling the buoy was slim 
and that in any event the boat must 
be called to his aid. So, when the call 
came, Mahan was already on the skids 
and reached the boat in time. Not so 
the other. Fast as he went he was in 
time only to find a crew already in the 
boat, men materializing from the air 
and budding from the skids only to be 
barred by the boatswain who was stand- 
ing straddle-wise athwart the stern 
sheets, swearing softly and catching be- 
lated candidates for the crew by the 
neck and heels and. throwing them out 
again. 

One of these, bombarding Whiskers 
amidships, was caught and put down 
on the skid by the coiled fall. 

“My son” said Whiskers, ‘You stand 
by that coil and see that it runs clear. 
That boat’s going down like a Tremont 
building elevator when she goes, and 
if that coil kinks - you'll send seven 
men to Davy Jones in just about one 
small minute. See?” 

“Lower away” came the order and 
the boat sank seaward with a sudden 
drop that made the crew catch their 
breaths, but landed feather-light in the 
water. As it pushed away from the 
ships’ side Whiskers noted that both Ma- 
han and Lengthy were in the boat, the 
latter pulling bow, and then and not 
till then he thought. of the box from 
home and the tarts and pie with which 
the thwarts had a few moments before 
been so liberally besprinkled. 

A few moments after Mahan leaned 
back on his oar and spoke to Lengthy, 
swaying in unison ‘with him to the 
rhythm of a long vigors stroke. 

“Lengthy” he said, “do you pray 
that we catch Colby soon. If we don't 
every man jack of us will be anchored 
to the thwarts of ths whaleboat for 
good. We're sitting on that home 
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made candy of yours and it’s warming 
up fast.” 

But Lengthy did not answer for he 
had just glanced over his shoulder at 
Colby and seen what he did not like. 
The batswain too, sitting at the tiller 
astern, had seen and, began to talk to the 
crew in terse and vigorous language. 

“Row, you Prairie dogs” he said; 
“you don't half row. You wind jam- 
mers, lay down on those oars! I tell 
you boys, you'll lose him if you don’t 
row, He’s down once already. You 
college sailors, why don’t you break 
those oars! Row, I tell you. There, 
he’s under again. You lazy hounds, 
I tell you straight. if you don’t catch 
that boy I'll crucify every one of you. 

There was no need to threaten the 
boys. They knew that the chase was 
desperate and bent every energy to 
the work in hand. Then a roar that 
was a groan broke from the boatswain. 

“There he goes. The third time 
and out. Only three strokes more; 
oh, you Chinamen, I'll fix you for this. 
Hold water!” 

Lengthy dropped the bow oar and 
sprang to his feet. The dark water 
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silvered in the radiance of the search 
light and showed the drifting buoy but 
nosignof Colby. Then he straightened 
up with an eager look at a phosphor- 
escent glimmer in the water beneath 
the boat. A second he quivered there, 


then leapt, turning frog-likein the air 
and disappeared beneath the surface. 

It seemed a long time that the crew 
watched breathless for him to come up 
but there was no sign. 

Then the boatswain gave an excla- 
mation and siezing the longer boat hook 
fished in the depths with it, here and 
there, and then lower, and finally drew 
to the surface two forms, limp and 
unconscious, Lengthy’s hand gripped 
firmly still in Colby’s collar. 

The whole thing was plain, under the 
eye of the search light ot the watching 
ship’s company, and a roar of approval 
went up as the two were drawn aboard. 

An hour afterward Colby and Lengthy 
had recovered under the skillful minis- 
trations of the ship’s surgeon, the cutter 
had been hauled up again and was at 
the davits, the broken block temporarily 
replaced, and the executive officer had 
those who had been active in the work , 
of rescue or repair lined upon the quar- 
ter deck before him, principally for the 
sake of aroll call that all might be ac- 
counted for. In the front rank was the 
boatswain attended by his boat's 
crew. The executive officer dismissed 
them with a few words of commendation 
and as the crew saluted and turned about 
in the full glare of the lighthe gave a 
little “huh!” of surprise and smothered 
a laugh which merged again in a look 
of wonder, but he asked no question. 

And well he might wonder, for every 
man jack of the crew was decorated 
astern from knee joint to waist band 
with dabs of home made candy, bits 
of tart, and smears of Marjorie’s 
favorite cake; every man jack of them 
but the boatswain. 

He had sat wriggling the whole 
length of the trip in the fullness of 
Aunt Hannah’s pumpkin pie. And he 
never knew it. 

This would seem to prove that a man 
whose soul is in his work is above the 
ordinary petty details of environment. 
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‘By a ‘Prominent Secessionist 


[BEGUN IN NOVEMBER NUMBER] 


Vill. THE GREATEST SIEGE IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


HE defense of 
Charleston, from 
1862 to 1864, and 
later of Peters- 
burg, the real bat- 
tle line of threat- 
ened Richmond, 
were the two great 
struggles of doom- 
ed cities, against 
overwhelming resources, and the most 
formidable engines of modern warfare, 
which stand out from the pages of the 
history of the great Civil War, as imper- 
ishable memorials of that great military 
engineer, and resourceful, courageous and 
devoted Southern leader, Major-General 
Beauregard. When he replaced Pember- 
ton in command at Charleston, only the 
refusal of the Lincoln government to send 
a sufficient force to attack Charleston by 
way of the Stono River and James Island, 








prevented the occupation or destruction 


of the city. Sherman, Hunter, Mitchell 
and their associates vainly called for the 
extra brigades and light draught steam- 
ers, which would have enabled them to 
cut off all supplies, and forced a battle, far 
away from the ramparts of Wagner, Sum- 
ter and Moultrie. 
THE POST OE DANGER 


Lee had acknowledged the weakness of 
the city, and gladly taken the field. Pem- 


berton, perhaps too much impressed by 
Lee’s forebodings, and certainly handi- 
capped by lack of men and needed ma- 
terial had been withdrawn, but Beaure- 
gard, just risen from a sick bed, came joy- 
fully te his mighty task, and from the first 
showed that, if.a fearless leader could save 
Charleston from the gathering storm of 
siege and blockade, he was the man; 
who would spare neither others nor him- 
self in the coming ordeal. 


A GREAT EPIC 

In years to come, when the last rem- 
nants of sectional, partisan and _ political 
animosity shall have died with the gen- 
erations who struggled and_ suffered 
through the great American conflict, some 
American poet, if poetry has not then 
faded from the earth, will embody the 
history and traditions of the Defense of 
Charleston, in an Epic, as mighty and as 
enthralling, as that of fated Troy. 

The learned, courtly and chivalrous 
gentlemen who devoted themselves to her 
defense; the brave soldiers and fearless 
scouts who died that she might endure; 
the gallant and devoted mariners who 
went to their deaths unflinchingly, that 
she might live; and the loving and lovely 
women who cheered, aided, comforted 
and mourned them, crowd upon my mem- 
ory, and bring back a flood of recollec- 
tions. of scenes so grand. terrible and en- 
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thralling, that those years seem to have 
been alone worth living, as compared 
with the many others which have rounded 
out an otherwise not uneventful life. 
Again in fancy I hear the grave councils 
of great leaders; the hot and angry de- 
nunciations of partisans and marplots; the 
quiet pledges of men who held back noth- 
ing in their supreme self-sacrifice; the un- 


triotism; and courage yoked with cruelty 
and insolence; these, too, mingle in the 
flood of memoirs, and teach my pen pru- 
dence, in too completely: recalling these 
recollections of the Great Siege. There 
are too many ‘hearts, which still recall the 
same remembrances for me to exactly re- 
flect that great episode of the war with all 
its tragedies and comedies. 





HE WAS MADE CONTRABAND OF WAR 
From the painting by Wood 


veiling of traitorous plots and nearly suc- 
cessful intrigues and insurrections. 

Loves successful and unsuccessful; the 
intrigues and amours, the vices and weak- 
nesses of otherwise great and gallant 
men; feuds which bereaved great families, 
and frays which reached desired ends 
through doubtful appeals to the code of 
honor; avarice which masqueraded as pa- 


BEAUREGARD’S RESOURCES 

Pemberton estimated the minimum 
force actually required to defend Charles- 
ton, Savannah and their adjacent coasts, 
at 44,000 men, who of course could 
be drawn upon to co-operate against the 
common enemy. Of the 44,000 needed, 
only 27,000 had been mustered, only about 
21,000 of whom were present for duty. 
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Sumter mounted seventy-nine guns and 
seven huge mortars, and Moultrie thirty- 
eight cannon; while a host of smaller 
works on the flanks of these fortresses, or 
commanding the approaches on James, 
Morris and Sullivan’s Islands, and along 
the bastioned lines in the rear of the city 
carried the number of pieces up into the 
hundreds; but most of these were anti- 
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wards did) to make trouble for the un- 
armored blockading steamships of the 
Union Squadron. 


THE HARBOR OBSTRUCTIONS 


Early in May, Captain Francis D. Lee 
had been given a general supervision of 
the system of obstructions, mines, etc., 
which were deemed indispensable to pre- 





IN THE FIRST SOUTH CAROLINA 
From the painting by Wood 


quated smooth-bores, whose weakness 
had already been demonstrated, when op- 
posed to the heavier Dahlgrens of the 
Federal vessels, and the Parrott and 
Sawyer rifles of Gilmore’s siege batteries. 

Worse than all we had no navy, al- 
though the Palmetto State and Chicora 
ironclads were well advanced toward com- 
pletion, and promised (as they after- 


vent a formidable fleet from passing 
through the fire of Moultrie and Sumter, 
and attaining a position where it would be 
beyond the reach of the heavier guns of 
these forts, and hold Charleston practi- 
cally at its mercy. John R. Cheves had 
planned a continuous line of obstructions, 
from a point near Moultrieville on Sulli- 
van’s Island, toward: the western face of 
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Fort Sumter. These comprised a large 
boom of heavy logs, anchored across the 
ship channel, each of which supported 
below it, a second line of iron rails. A 
row of mines, connected by a submarine 





tion laid was carried away in the fall by 
an unusually high spring tide; the swift 
current and deep water of the harbor 
making it impossible to hold it in posi- 
tion, with the anchorage system first em- 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WADE HAMPTON, C. S. A. 


_ telegraph cable, was also projected. Sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars were ex- 
pended on this work, but only a part of 
the boom was ever placed in position. 

It was begun May 5. 1862. but the por- 


ployed. It was never replaced, except in 
part and in connection with sunken hulls 
and similar obstructions, which somewhat 
narrowed the swift ship channel. 

The mines first made collapsed from the 
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the tide-swept channel. A boiler 18 feet 
long holding 3,000 pounds of powder was 
laid in the channel off Fort Wagner, and 
about one mile from the seaward face of 
Sumter early in 1863, and some detached 
mines were possibly laid at other points 
thereafter. 


THE INTELLIGENT CONTRABAND 


Over 8,000 negroes were in 1862 em- 
ployed in and around. Charleston, but it 
became more and more difficult to secure 
their services as soon as the Federal com- 
manders began to encourage them to 
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and its later and continued protection of 
the rights of the master throughout its 
history. Indeed many army and naval 
officers, who maintained their allegiance 
to the Union, had immediate personal 
or prospective interests in large estates, 
whose chief assets were the hundreds of 
slaves who alone could make them pro- 
ductive. 

In 1862 General Rufus Saxton assigned 
to special duty in the Department of the 
South, began to encourage the contra- 
bands to establish themselves on the de- 
serted islands; to raise crops and to pro- 





DRILLING THE FIRST SOUTH CAROLINA (COLORED) VOLUNTEERSS 


work and fight against their former own- 
ers. At first most of the regular army 
and navy officers were disposed to return 
such fugitives as sought their vessels and 
camps, except a few who as guides, pilots 
or servants received special consideration. 

This was only to be expected in gentle- 
men who recalled the previous policy of 
the American government in its uniform 
recognition of the institution of negro 
slavery; its insistence that the British 
government should pay for slaves receiv- 
ed and carried off during the Revolution; 


tect themselves against such Confederate 
scouting parties as raided upon the out- 
posts of the Federal forces. During this 
period some army officers returned slaves 
to their masters, and others encouraged 
the fugitives to join them, when scouting 
or reconnoitering the inland waters. In 
August, in the absence of Major-General 
Hunter, Brigadier-General Saxton was 
authorized by Secretary Stanton to re- 
cruit as many whites as could be secured 
in his district, and to enroll, equip and 
organize a working brigade of 5,000 ne- 








SARE SRS HURT 





groes, paying common laborers five dol- 
lars per month, and skilled laborers 
eight dollars, with clothing and subsist- 
ence. Five thousand more were to be re- 
cruited, armed, drilled and equipped as 
soldiers, with “the same pay and rations 
as are allowed by law to volunteers in the 
service;” and others were, if necessary, 
to be assigned to the naval service. 
Maj.-Gen. Ormsby M. Mitchell, who 
took over the command. from General 
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of hostilities, the struggle acquired addi- 
tional bitterness, and on August 21, 1862, 
the War Department at Richmond issued 
General Order No. 60, which recited that 
“Whereas Major-General Hunter... 
and Brigadier-General Phelps... have 
organized and armed negro slaves for 
military service against their masters, 
citizens of this Confederacy; and whereas 
the Government of the United States has 
refused to answer an inquiry, whether 





THE FIRST ATTACK. ON POCOTALIGO 


Saxton, died October 30, 1862, shortly af- 
ter his arrival, previously turning over the 
command to Brig.-Gen. J. M. Brannan, 
then in charge of the camp at Hilton 
Head, and these officers promptly availed 
themselves. of the services of every negro 
who could be induced to serve as laborer 
or soldier in their jurisdiction. Under 
this policy. the First and Second S. C. 
(colored) Regiments were enlisted. The 
First, under Col. T. W. Higginson of 
Massachusetts, made several raids, in con- 
junction with such light draught steam- 
boats as were available. The Second 
Regiment, under Col. James Montgomery, 
later on was employed in the same way, 
and in June, 1863, the 54th Massachusetts, 
Col. Robert Shaw, was also sent to this 
department, and’ was. followed by the 
Second N. C. Regiment. 

From the inception of this new phase 


said conduct of its officers meets its sanc- 
tion; and has thus left to this Govern- 
ment no other means of repressing said 
crimes and outrages, than the adoption of 
such measures of retaliation as shall serve 
to prevent their repetition, 

“Ordered, That Major-General Hunter 
and Brigadier-General Phelps be no 
longer held and treated as public enemies 
of the Confederate States, but as out- 
laws; and that in the event of the capture 
of either of them, or of any other commis- 
sioned officer, employed in drilling, or- 
ganizing, or instructing slaves, with a 
view to their armed service in this war, 
he shall not be regarded as a prisoner of 
war, but held in close confinement for 
execution as a felon, at such time and 
place as the President shall order. 

“By Order, 
“S$. COOPER, Asst. Adj. Gen.” 
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The bitterness of feeling which at that 
time inspired our forces, can hardly be 
realized by a Northern reader; and this 
chapter is only introduced to mildly re- 
flect the deep and implacable hatreds and 
stern determination, with which the peo- 
ple of South Carolina devoted themselves 
to the defense of their state, and of the 
city of Charleston. : 

Perhaps, however, it may help to give 
readers of this generation a clearer idea of 
the losses inflicted by this policy to state 
that one raid among the islands by the 
Second South Carolina, carried off 767 
slaves, valued at somewhere about $450,- 
000. Besides this direct loss, such raids, 
inspired with vague hopes of freedom and 
greater prosperity thousands of negroes, 
made our own laborers discontented 
and idle, and had a marked effect upon 
our own preparations for defense. 

The first raid on which a body of these 
troops was employed, so far as I can 
learn, was one made by Col. O. T. Beard 
of the 48th N. Y. Vols., who in the 
light armed steamer Darlington took 
Co. A, 1st S. C., colored, Captain Trow- 
bridge, numbering sixty-two men, rank 
and file, up the rivers and lagoons of the 
coast of Georgia and Florida, between 
Saint Simon’s Island and Fernandina. 
They started from Beaufort, S. C., Mon- 
day, Nov. 3, 1862, steamed to Bell River 
and Jolly River, Florida; destroyed salt 
works, salt, corn, live stock, etc., and 
visiting St. Mary’s carried off two colored 
families there residing. On Tuesday, at 
King’s Bay, Georgia, they destroyed an- 
other salt work and a large amount of 
other property, and as they claimed, kill- 
ed two men of a detached force which at- 
tacked them. On Thursday, accompanied 
by the gunboat Potomska, they went up 
the Sapello River, to Fairhope, destroyed 
the stores, salt works, etc., and had two 
skirmishes near Spaulding’s plantation in 
going and returning. In all thirteen land- 
ings were made, a vast deal of property 
was destroyed, and nearly one hundred 
colored men carried off, besides women 
and children. Fortunately for us, the 
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Government at Washington did not fur- 
nish light draught gun-boats enough to 
make this desultory -but damaging and 
exhausting warfare completely effective; 
and while we suffered heavily at times 
from the loss of property and the inter- 
ruption of salt making, tanning and mill- 
ing operations, and what was worse, from 
constant alarms and fatiguing marches in 
those sparsely settled districts, we were 
saved an immense deal of trouble:and loss 
by the tacit opposition of many Federal 
naval and army officers, and the enemy’s 
lack of light draught vessels. 


COOSAWHATCHIE AND POCOTALIGO 


The most important military movement 
at the close of 1862 was an expeditionary 
force sent out from Beaufort by General 
Mitchell a few days before his death, un- 
der Brigadier-General Brannan. It was 
one of the many similar expeditions which 
wasted men, ammunition and morale for 
both sides, during the éarlier years of the 
war; inasmuch as it was simply a recon- 
naissance in force, which at the best could 
only enable the Federals to learn the na- 
ture of the land and water approaches to 
the Charleston and Savannah Railroad, 
and develop the ‘works and forces pro- 
vided for its defense; and perhaps to se- 
cure an unimportant victory and _ inflict 
some slight damage on the line itself. 
Fourteen steamers with schooners and 
barges, carrying 4,500 men, started from 
Beaufort at midnight, October 21, and 
passing up Broad River arrived with the 
main body at Mackay’s Point about 8 
A. M. on the 22d. Here they disembark- 
ed and advanced toward Pocotaligo 
Bridge, but at Caston’s Plantation were 
opposed by a section of the Beaufort Ar- 
tillery and two companies of cavalry, un- 
der Maj. J. H. Morgan. After a brief 
skirmish, this force retired about a mile 
and a half to Frampton’s Plantation, 
where Brig.-Gen. W. S. Walker, com- 
manding the Third Military District, had 
taken position in a thick wood, command- 
ing a deep swamp, passable only by a 
narrow causeway. The bridge on this 
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CHARLESTON REPULSES DUPONT’S IRONCLADS 


causeway was at once torn up, and deep 
ditches and an almost impervious thicket 
on the farther side prevented any advance 
in line of battle. 

General Walker at first commanded 
about five hundred men, viz, Co. 1, 11th 
S. C. Vols.; Allston’s Sharpshooters; 
Rutledge’s Charleston Light Dragoons; 
Morgan’s 14th Battalion of Cavalry; Hey- 
ward’s Cavalry, and Kirk’s Partisan 
Rangers. Two sections of the Beaufort 
Artillery, and the Nelson Light Artillery, 
under Capt. Stephen Elliott, formed in a 
half circle and marched by the woods, 
swept the causeway, and twice drove the 
Federal Infantry from the woods on 
either flank of the narrow way._ The ter- 
rible fire thus concentrated, inflicted the 
heaviest losses incurred by the Federal 
troops in this affair, and their very num- 
‘bers increased the damage done by the 
scattered skirmish line of Southern rifle- 
men, who, however, suffered severely for 
the small number in action. Brannan, 
seeing the impossibility of crossing by a 
direct advance along the causeway, or- 
dered his own brigade to charge through 
the swamp, and advanced a section of 
artillery. 

General Walker then retreated across 





the Pocotaligo, which he crossed, destroy 
ing the bridge, which on both sides of 
the river was approachable only by a nar- 
row causeway, crossing deep swamps. 
Here he was reinforced by the Seventh 
Battalion, S. C. Infantry, and the fight 
was continued until nearly sunset, there 
being a constant cannonade and fusillade 
along both sides of the river. During the 
closing hours of this last combat, some 
Federal troops, since said to be the flank 
companies of the 7th Connecticut, armed 
with Sharp’s breechloader rifles, threw in 
a fire so heavy and continuous that it 
completely demoralized a part of the 
Confederate line, and left one section of 
the Beaufort Artillery without men to 
man them. 

At six o’clock, when heavy reinforce- 
ments from Charleston and Savannah were 
close at hand, it became evident that the 
raid upon Pocotaligo was ended. Bran- 
nan having tried in vain to find a ford or 
crossing, drew off his men in good order, 
but left a number of rifles and some artil- 
lery ammunition, which fell into our 
hands. Captain Hartstene, formerly of 
the American navy, and prominent in the 
annals of Arctic navigation as the com- 
mander of the squadron sent in search of 
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Captain Kane, fought in this desperate 
defense and had his horse shot under him. 

On the same day Col. William B. Bar- 
ton with 300 men of the 48th N. Y. In- 
fantry, 50 men of the 3d R. I. Artillery 
and 50 men of the N. Y. Volunteer En- 
gineers, and one 12-pound howitzer. had 
preceded the main body by three or four 
hours and in the captured steamer Planter 
accompanied by the gunboat Patrone and 
Marblehead ascended the Coosawhatchie 
river grounding within two miles of the 
village of that name. He landed his 
force and pushed forward, driving before 
him a few videttes, and leaving on their 
left Col. Johnson, who with two com- 
panies of cavalry were at that moment 
the only Confederate troops within strik- 
ing distance. When about a mile from 
Coosawhatchie, and moving on a road 
parallel with the Charleston & Savannah 
railroad, a train of six platform and two 
box cars, crowded with troops and car- 
rying artillery unfortunately swept by the 
Federals, who hearing the whistle had 
placed themselves in position, and opened 
fire upon the train as it passed. Major 
J. J. Harrison, commanding a part of 
the 11th S. C. Infantry was killed and 
many others of the 11th Regiment and of 
Major Abney’s independent battalion. 
The Whippy Swamp Guards who had 
shortly before been taken aboard, fell at 
the same time. The engineer was 


wounded and the fireman killed. 

As soon as the train had passed an at- 
tempt was made to destroy the tracks, and 
telegraph lines, while the major part of 
theforce pushed on toward Coosawhatchie, 
but found the bridges already guarded 
Lafayette Artillery 


by DeBleux’s and 
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Wyman’s section of Elliott’s Battery, sup- 
ported by infantry. A few vollies were 
exchanged, but no serious damage was 
done on either side, and Col. Barton re- 
treated to the Planter and the shelter of 
his gunboats, destroying the bridges be- 
hind him. Col. C. J. Colcock pursued 
with three companies of cavalry, but was 
unable to get within range until after the 
embarkation was effected. Several at- 
tacks were then made on the Federals in 
one of which, Lieut, Blanding of the 
Third R. I. Artillery, then commanding 
the Planter, was dangerously wounded. 

In this raid, the Confederates reported a 
loss of 21 killed, 124 wounded and 18 miss- 
ing; in all 163 officers and men. The Fed- 
erals lost, 43 killed, 294 wounded, and 3 
missing; total, 340 officers and mén. About 
one in five of the Confederate troops en- 
gaged suffered, and these skirmishes gave 
us confidence in the defensible character 
of a country in which we could always 
choose our own ground, and force the 
Federal commanders to attack strong po- 
sitions by narrow and difficult approaches, 
and under a withering fire. 


AT THE CLOSE OF 1862 


With this fight practically ended the 
Carolinan campaigns of 1862. ' There 
were desultory raids, and unimportant 
outpost skirmishes, and during Foster’s 
December raid in North Carolina, much 
anxiety and rapid and futile moving of 
troops to Wilmington and Goldsboro. 
About this time my leave of absence ex- 
pired, and I found myself again, an hum- 
ble lieutenant, in Col. Dunnovant’s regu- 
lar infantry, garrisoning Fort Moultrie 
and Sullivan’s Island. 




















HE concert was over. 
From the green room 
the musicians of the 
y orchestra began to 
straggle out, buttoning 
heavy overcoats about 
their thin dress suits, 
as the cold air from the street struck 
them full in the face. Most of them 
carried inst uments; some smoked and 
talked in German or French, others 
hurriedly departed as if momentous 
affairs were calling them—certainly 
something more artistic than beer and 
sausage at the nearest restaurant, 
which, however, was the case. Where 
had the marvellous harmonies they 
had given to the world, before the 
leader laid down his baton, found con- 
cealment? These men looked incap- 
able of them. Mtsic was a business, to 
be dropped like the stock exchange as 
soon as the market closed. 

Four Germans passed out together. 
They were evidently boon companions, 
but one bore himself with an air of 
leadership. He was the famous Fritz 
Hoffman, who could melt the souls of 
adoring damsels into frantic ecstacy, 
but beside that he was a great musician ; 
he could make music such as raises 
man momentarily to an attitude “but 
little lower than the angels.” 

He inspired with his art, and 
what better can any man do with a 
gift of the gods than raise his fellow 
beings above themselves, revealing a 
glimpse of human possibilities? 





This Fritz wore a long overcoat 
trimmed in fur. . Every detail of his 
appearance was professional along un- 
conventional lines. When playing the 
violin, he appeared to see entrancing 
visions, after the manner of a saint or 
martyr at prayer, which no doubt he 
did. His blue eyes flamed, his eye- 
brows were expressive, and his brown 
curls fairly danced to a scherzo or fell 
into repose to the divine melancholy of 
a Beethoven or Schumann adagio. 

The four men mingled with the 
great audience, pouring out by the 
front door. A man and woman, deep 
in enthusiastic discussion of the last 
movement of the Symphony, espied 
beneath the electric lights the four 
musicians walking together. ‘Let's 
follow and hear him speak” she im- 
plored. “I have never heard him talk. 
It must be very music! He is: so 
poetic!” 

They hurried after the men, and as 
they reached Fritz Hoffman's side, he 
was saying in German “But it was the 
very devil of a luck that I didn’t win! 
There I held three jacks, an ace anda 
queen—.” “What did he say?” the 
woman asked eagerly. “He said he 
held three jacks, an ace and a queen,” 
replied her escort. 

“What has that to do with music?” 
she asked impatiently. 

“A good deal. If Hoffman held that 
good a poker hand every night, you'd 
go. crazy over the divinity of. his 
music.” She did not believe him. 
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The four musicians entered a restau- 


rant, where they made themselves at’ 


home with beer and its accompani- 
ments. Not yet a word about music or 
art, but an earnest poker discussion 
was waged briskly. As the hour went 
by, the excitement of the men grew 
intense. 

A casual observer would have taken 
them for German anarchists, plotting 
the downfall of the republic, owing to 
their violent gesticulations and assev- 
erations. 

Finally Fritz Hoffmann jumped up 
from the table, upsetting several bot- 
tles, and in great haste, exclaimed, 
“Well, damnation then! It must be 
decided tonight! Carl there, says he 
played it with an ace and asix! The 
devil he did! It couldn't be done! Come 
on to my place and let’s bet it out.” 
His eyes were shining, his face glowed; 
he looked like a martyr approaching 
the stake or arena. Forgetting to pay 
the charges, they. started out but on 
being called back, Jacques Allemand, 
the fat cellist, returned in haste, threw 
down a bill and hurried out without 
the change. The poker talk continued 
as they walked together, the four 
abreast up town. But before they 
reached Fritz’s number, they passed a 
fashionable house brilliantly lighted, 
and Herman Allbrecht said lightly 
through his cigar “Ah, mein Fritz! 
Go you not into La Grande Dame’s 
palace tonight! She will be expecting 
you, nicht wahr! I saw her in her place 
during the Lenore, then she went out. 
She will be triste, sentimental, lamen- 
toso, everything Frenchy if you pass 
her by. What is a game of poker to 
La Grande Dame’s smile? Shall we 
leave you?” “Don’t make of yourself 
a fool!” replied Fritz. “La Grande 
Dame is inflamed by the music, not by 
me. Nothing but her smile could hold 
me from the cards. Her smile is 
worth dollars. Hein! She knows that 


too. But 'tis the music inflames. We 
are but poor musikanten. When we 
get these clothes off, poor musikanten 
with a drop of heaven in our hearts 
and a river of hell in our bodies. No? 
What is it Detinier sings? 


“Les femmes sont si gentilles, 
Et l'un n’aime pas toujours.” 


“Dennier is married, worse luck! 
you are better. off. You are the bach- 
elor gay, the violinist divine, who plays 
the devil with the souls of the ladies,” 
replied Hermann. With continued 
badinage they went -their way along 
the icy streets. 

The elevator had stopped running at 
Fritz’s place. wheré he slept and taught 
fashionable ladies ‘to ‘torture the violin 
when they did not “put him entirely 
out of patience. The men with im- 
precations climbed the several flights 
of stairs warily. The light was out on 
Fritz’s landing, and they groped about, 
while he tried to fit his latch key in the 
dark. “Carl!” he éxclaimed suddenly, 
“The key won't fitin thedark. Strike 
a match or turn on the gas there. 
Don’t you feel something with your 
foot, in that corner by the door? Is it a 
dog oracat? Light up. I feel a pres- 
ence.” 

They lit the gas near by. “Himmel!” 
exclaimed Hermann “what for is that? 
A woman and a child asleep!” On the 
floor leaning against the corner reclined 
a woman, holding a boy of about five 
or six years in her lap, his head pressed 
in sleep against her breast. She was 
young and sad to look ‘upon. Her face 
was tear-stained under the quaint 
foreign hat she wore. Her clothes, 
of the plainest German make, were 
much travel-stained and worn. She 
was evidently sleeping from exhaustion, 
for she did not waken at the coming of 
the men, until Carl said softly “A Ma- 
donna from the Fatherland. Who is 
she Fritz?” 

m, 
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Fritz stood stupidly looking”at the 
pathetic group. Carl repeated the 
question when Fritz spoke roughly 
“How should I know? Come in to the 
game Kameraden. I'll speak to the 
janitor about letting tramps sleep 
here.” At the first sound of his voicé 
the woman awoke, opened her eyes 
slowly, rubbed them with one hand, 
then gazing at him a look of gratitude 
and happiness came into her face. 
“Fritz,” she said, “You have come? 
The man wouldn't let me go in sol 
waited here. I’m so tired. It was so 
far to come Ialone with the little Carl. 
We couldn’t wait any longer for you to 
cometous. Takemein. I'm so tired. 
I want to go to bed, so does the little 
Carl. Kiss me first though.” She did 
not yet seem to be wide awake, and the 
boy slept on. 

Fritz still stared stupidly at the 
group. One of the men laughed, at 
which he turned and swore at him 
adding “The game! The game! We 
must begin or the night will be over.” 
Hermann said “And the woman?” 

“Damn the woman” replied Fritz 
savagely, leading the way into the 
room. The woman rose to her feet 
crying out with eyes full of surprised 
despair, “Fritz! my husband! Have 
you forgotten me and the little Carl? 
Take us in too! We are-tired and hun- 
gry. Wecame all the way from home 
after you. Fritz! Fritz! my husband! 
The sea was so rough, we were so poor 
and hungry; we have eaten the last 
pfennig yousent us. Takeus in! Take 
us in!” 

But the man without looking back 
closed the door upon her voice and the 
crying child. Shesank down upon the 
floor, and the little boy hung about her 
neck in fear of the strange place and 
men, 

Two of the men laughed and chaffed 
Fritz, but Jacques looked grave. He 
had known Fritz in Germany. “Is it 
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not your wife?” heasked. “Bother me 
no more with tramps,” Fritz replied. 
“To the game! I will stake La Grande 
Dame's smile upon my first hand.” 

They settled down to the game, play- 
ing high and rapidly. Once in a while 
a woman's sobs, mingled with childish 
crying, were heard outside the door. 

Fritz, whose eyes were growing 
bloodshot, while his hands shook as he 
dealt the cards, would look towards the 
door and shiver when those sounds 
grew distinct, only to die away again. 
The half hour went by—the hour—then 
another hour. 

Fritz was winning everything, then 
began to lose heavily. The four men 
in their passion jumped from their 
chairs, and stood about the table. Sus- 
pense hung over them as Fritz dealt; 
only silence came from the gloomy 
hall now. Gray light began to mingle 
with the glare of the gas. The day 
was breaking. Suddenly a child's 
voice from outside the door fell upon 
their ears. The treble of a boy’s voice 
trained to sing, broke the heavy atmos- 
phere of tobacco and intoxicated pas- 
sions with the Loreli song of the 
Rhine. 


“Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass Ich so traurig bin, 

Ein marchen aus alten Zeiten 

Das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn.” 


The mother had played her last card. 

Fritz stopped dealing. He shud- 
dered; the cards fell from his hands; a 
revulsion of feeling swept over him. 
Sitting down he bowed his head on 
his arms a moment then said huskily, 
“Mein kind! Die Mutter! Das Vater- 
land! Hermann give me my fiddle.” 
Hermann placed itin hishands. Then 
Fritz Hoffman played, as he never had 
played before an audience. He made 
the Lorelei theme into a great motif the 
outburst of a man’s soul striving 
against the evilkpowers. He told in 














“THE FOUR MEN MINGLED WITH THE GREAT AUDIENCE POURING OUT BY THE FRONT DOOR.” 
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his music, how he ~ Had “loved and ~ 


married a humble German lass when 
they were both mere children; how 
faithful she had been to him through 
poverty and toil, until”he left her and 


their boy to seek his fortunes in the. 


new land of music; promising to send 
for them‘soon. Sutcess had come to 
him but also La Grande Dame’s smile 
and the passion for play. He'had for- 
gotten the mother and child, but there 
was the boy outside taught by his 
| mother, to sing the old tune the lovers 
had sung together beside the Rhine, 
when they were poor and happy. 

As he played, that look of sanctity 
recognized by hysterical audiences, 
came into hisface. The true musician 
plays upon his own soul. His highest 
nature took form under the spell of 


his music. 


Bia 
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The melody changed froma plaint, 
a sigh, a question, into a longing for 
the great, the noble, until he swept the 
stars with his bow, and finally there 
arose a sound of struggle and conquest 
which sank into the very heart of the 
three musicians, sitting there spell- 
bound by the story of their comrade, 
uttered in the language they alone 
understood, The strains -gradually 
died away into repose and sad calm, 
then as the morning sun cast its first 
rays across the table, Fritz laid down 
his violin and spoke to his friends, as 
he moved towards the door “La Grande 
Dame has gone to the devil!” Open- 
ing the door wide he called “Kleine 
komm her’! Mutterchen herein! Wel- 
come home! You have been long in 
coming!” Astrain of music had saved 
a man’s sovl. 


TWO LIVES 


You take the crowded city streets 

’ With life and shops galore; 

I'll take the little woodland paths 
Down by the river shore. 

You take the public gardens where 
All is artfanged by plan; 

I'll take the scenes laid out by God, 
And undisturbed by man. 


You take the fountain on the lawn, 
‘And listen to its tale; 
I'll listen to the little brook 
That murmers through the vale. - 
You live the artificial life, 
And I will live the real; 
And joy will come to me in mine 
That yours can ne'er reveal. 


Joe Cone 
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A JAPANESE FALCONER 


THE REVIVAL OF FALCONRY 
By Charles Winslow Hall 





HE incessant revolu- 
tions of. time and 
fashion, make new 
things old and old 
things new again, 
and among the an- 
cient diversions 
which once monop- 
clized no small proportion of the inter- 
est of the great men of Europe, the art of 
falconry seems about to experience a 
world wide renaissance. The increase of 
wealth and the desire of novelty and 
recherche pleasures, are reviving falconry, 
as they have already revived and popular- 
ized golf, curling, tennis, bowls, riding to 
hounds and other ancient diversions. 














THE ANTIQUITY OF FALCONRY 
¢ 


Far back into the night of time, and the 
dimmest pages of human tradition, the 
enthusiastic lovers of this ancient sport, 
and the devoted antiquarian and historian, 
have traced the evidence which must rea- 


sonably convince us that, nearly four 
thousand years ago, man trained the fierce 
eagles and falcons of heaven, to cater to 
his pleasures, and bring down to his feet 
the winged prey which should minister to 
his love of display or desire of dainty 
food. Under the regime of the Stuarts, of 
Queen Elizabeth, and her truculent sire, 
Henry VIII., the falconer’s mystery was 
still in high favor and indeed jealously re- 
served; although King John when he 


- signed the Great Charter at Runnymede, 


had broken the cruel edicts which, since 
the days of William the Norman, had de- 
creed bonds and often death to merchant, 
mechanic or villein, who should have in 
possession a hawk or falcon of price. 

In the days of King Stephen, Arch- 
bishop Becket, King Harold the last of 
the English kings, and of his predecessors 
to the middle of the seventh century, En- 
glish nobles and rulers sat in state with 
falcon or fist, or rode with gallant retinues 
over their English downs, and through 
their fertile valleys following the quarry 
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and the swift fierce hawks with eager eyes 
and joyous view-halloo. 

All over Europe, and westward to Rus- 
sia and the wild Norseland; and thence 
among Tartar hordes, and Arabian, Turk- 
oman, and Persian people, one finds the 
love and something of the life of this pas- 
sionate, thrilling old-world sport remain- 
ing; and the records of Layard’s discover- 
ies at Khorsabad tell of bas reliefs which 
portray falcons and falconers, who must 
have lived and hunted eighteen hundred 
years before the coming of Christ. 

China, ancient of days, and never chang- 
ing in her wealth of uncompleted inven- 
tion and arrested development, has no 
record of a time when her falconers were 
not; and Japan her old time neighbor still 
bells and jesses, hoods and leashes, trains 
and handles her falcons as did her royal 
sportsmen of bygone dynasties, and 
princes of a feudal past but just submerged 
by modern civilization. 

The science of falconry arose from the 
necessities of mankind, at a period when 
the bow and sling were only available for 
the slaying of birds and small game, when 
these were quietly feeding, or at rest, and 
only the most skilful archers could secure 
a sufficiency of game in a long day’s hunt. 
The unskilled in missile weapons had little 
chance of success, even with the crossbow 
and pellet bow, which at short range were 
much more effective. 

Who it was who first captured the swift- 
est and fiercest birds of prey, and taught 
them to come and go, to slay and relin- 


quish their quarry at the will of prince and . 


lady, is not told; but the mass of evidence 
and tradition points to Asia as the birth- 
place of falconry, and to the northern peo- 
ples of Europe as its latest recipients. In 
America, it does not appear that ithas been 
practised by any aboriginal people, and 
there is little or nothing to tell of its in- 
troduction by Europeans. In Asia, the art 
reached its highest development, and even 
the eagle and the larger vultures of the 
Asiatic ranges were brought into subjec- 
tion, and trained to hunt the gazelle, wild 
horse, and even the wolf, either alone or 


in company, with the fierce, swift grey- 
hounds, which followed the aerial forayers, 
and pulled down the blinded and distressed 
quarry. 
AN ARMY OF FALCONERS 

Marco Polo describes immense hunting 
parties, with which Kublai Khan the Tar- 
tar emperor, forayed the immense steppes 
and pleasant valleys which intervened be- 
tween his chief cities, and his favorite 
hunting lodges at the White Lakes. Sur- 
rounded by an immense retinue of guards 
and nobles, splendid in costly armour and 
raiment, and supplied with gorgeous camp 
equipage, and every delicacy of his im- 
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iN SIGHT OF GAME 


mense empire, the ruler of unnumber- 
ed millions went forth with an army of ten 
thousand falconers, each of whom was an 
expert in his art, and devoted to the care 
and management of the falcons, gos- 
hawks, or eagles under his personal 
charge. Trained to act with military pre- 
cision, this army had its brigades, regi- 
ments, battalions, companies, and when 
hunting, deployed and surrounded a vast 
extent of territory, acting under subordi- 
nate and general officers who were directed 
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by the emperor himself. Every bird wore 
a silver ring, engraved with the name of 
the emperor, or of the noble who was per- 
mitted to bring his own falcons, and es- 
pecial pains were taken to secure the re- 
covery of all which were lost, or had es- 
caped from their owners. 

As they moved forward in unbroken 
line across some great valley, or contract- 
ed an immense circle on the undulating 
steppe, cranes, storks, bustards, swans, 
herons, geese ducks, pheasants, partridges 
and many other species of large and small 
game were roused from their haunts, fol- 
lowed with hawk, horse and hound, and 
when captured, preserved alive or dead by 
the following attendants, until the next 
camp was reached, or the joyous host re- 
turned to the White Lakes, or the beloved 
hunting city of Chandu. 

Only with the memories of such scenes 
before him, the majesty and splendor of 
the Great Mogul, and his immediate reti- 
nue, the splendid cavalry whose arms and 
raiment reflected the sun’s rays from 
myriads of facets of steel, silver and gold, 
the gay cavalcades which broke into wild 
chase, trailed in gay disarray across steppe 
and valley, to reunite in picturesque 
groups of cavalier, horse, hound, hawk and 
attendant about the fallen quarry, can one 
realize the force and charm of that ancient 
Tartar song, in which the lonely prince be- 
seeches his wayward son to come back to 
love and honor. 


“Thy hand in freedom shall y 
Cast thy hawks when morning breaks 
On the swans of the Seven Lakes 

On the Lakes of Karajal.” 


In the palmy days of Astrakan, when the 
Tartar was still a warrior, and as such, a 
menace even to the central monarchies of 
Europe, it is said that every hut had its 
falcon, and every prince his casts of heavy 
goshawks and long winged peregrines. 


RUSSIAN SPORT AND MAGNIFICENCE 


In Russia, the Czar, Ivan Michaelovitch, 
as part of his half-barbarous menage, kept 
a corps of three hundred falconers, many 
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of whom carried those splendid white Si- 
berian falcons whose snowy plumage was 
only relieved by their bright, fierce eyes, 
and a few jetty feathers strongly marking 
_wing and tail, and whose incurvated beaks 
and powerful talons enabled them to slay 
at a single swoop, the northern hare, white 
ptarmigan, and the great bustards and 
cranes of the southern steppes. His great 
hawking establishment was at Kolomensk, 
about seven versts from Moscow, where 
he is said by Russian historians to have 
had at times as many as 3000 falcons, jer- 
falcons, goshawks and _ sparrow-hawks, 
These were fed on beef and mutton and on 
pigeons, caught by the falconers and kept 
in an immense pigeon house, containing 
100,000 birds, old and young. 

The coronation festivities of Alexander 
II. in 1856 were varied by the chase of 
wolves and foxes in the parks of Count 
Tolstoi with Berkut or “Bearcoot” 
eagles from the provinces of Orenberg, 
but since then falconry has greatly decayed 
in European Russia until in 1884 the new 
Falconry Club was founded at St. Peters- 
burg. In Asiatic Russia, however, as in 
Turkestan, Persia and those borders of 
Thibet and Manchuria which are now 
practically Russian territory; falconry is 
still as popular as it was centuries ago, 
and is carried to the highest degree of 
perfection ever known to its votaries. 


IN HOLLAND AND THE NORSELAND 


In Holland, the Loo Hawking Club was 
an active association in 1840, and in Ger- 
many the literature of falconry shows is- 
sues as late as 1886; the first distinguished 
writer on the subject being no less a per- 
sonage than the Emperor Frederick II., 
who died A. D. 1250, having in 1239 on his 
return from the crusades, brought in his 
train several expert Syrian and Arabian 
falconers. 

In Norway, Denmark and Sweden, the 
trade in northern falcons was quite an 
item in the 18th century, the Icelandic 
birds being especially prized. Most of 
these, however, seem to have been export- 
ed to Holland, Germany and Austria for 
use in those countries. 
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IN FRANCE ANDJSPAIN 


France has never wholly abandoned the 
art of falconry, and ‘her greatest kings and 
warriors of the past were especially fond of 
this “chase in the air.” 
clin, Henry of Navarte, Charles IV. 1320, 
Charles V. 1380, the unfortunate King 
John, made prisoner at Crecy in 1359, Anne 
de Joyeuse, Admiral of France, and in- 
deed almost every monarch and noble 
down to the middle of the 18th century, are 
named in the many works upon falconry 
which embellish French literature. In the 
9th and roth centuries, the Grand Falconer 
of France received an annual salary of 
4000 florins, kept a train of fifty gentle- 
men, and a menage of three hundred 
hawks. 

In Spain, Sancho VI. the Wise of Na- 
varre, promulgated a code of laws on 
hunting and hawking as early as 1180. 
The Spanish falconers were very skilful, 
and it is said taught their hawks to re- 
trieve their prey unhurt. The art seems 
to have been almost disused by the mid- 
dle or close of the last century, but the 
Spanish literature upon the subject is 
copious and of great interest up to the 
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IN FULL FLUMAGE 


Bertrand du Gues- - 


present day. Probably the most beautiful 
description of the chase of the heron in 
any language, is that of Don Pedro Cal- 
deron de la Barca, in his “Love the 
Greatest Enchanter,” 1641, a translation of 
which by D. F. MacCarthy is given here- 
with. 


THE TAKING OF THE HERON 
FROM THE SPANISH OF CALDERON, 1641 


“Scarce had the heron dwindled to a 
speck, 

On the far sky, when from about the neck 

Of a ger-falcon, I unloosed the band 

Which held his hood. A moment in my 
hand 

I soothed the impatient captive: his dark 
brown 

Proud feathers smoothing, with caresses, 
down, 

While he, as if his hunger did surpass 

All bounds, pecked sharply at his bells of 
brass. 

Scarce were both falcons back restored to 
sight, _ 

He and another, when in daring flight 

They scaled heaven’s vault, the vast void 
space, where play 

In whirling dance the motebeams of the 
day. 

Then down the desert of the winds they 
float 

And up and down the sky. 

One flies away as his mate swoopeth 
nigh, 

And then the ashen-colored boat; 

An ashen-colored boat it surely was 

That heron that through shining waves of 
air 

Furrowed its way to fields remote— 

Resolving to be free and not to fail; 

Although alone it saileth now; 

Of feet made oars, of curved beak a prow. 

Sails of its wings, and ‘rudder of its tail. 

‘Poor wretched heron,’ said I, then ‘thy 
strife 

’Gainst two opposing ills, are of my life 

Too true an image; since it is today 

Of two distinct desires, the hapless prey.’ 

’Gainst this; ’gainst that, as either doth 
assail 
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It furled its wing, and dropped its languid 
tail 4 F ‘ 
And, placing its tired head beneath the 

one, : 
Trusting to fortune, like a plummet stone 
Straight down it fell... We looking from 
above 
Saw it descending; an incarnate star 
Through the dark sky, 
With the pursuing falcons ever nigh.” 


IN SUNNY ITALY 


Italian falconry drew largely from Turk- 
ish, Arabian -and Moorish sources its 
natural history and treatment of hawks 
and falcons, but the management naturally 
followed those of the French chivalry, 
which, during the later centuries, practi- 
cally embodied the politesse and refine- 
ment of Europe. The kings of Sicily, the 
great nobles of Rome, Milan, Venice, 
Parma, Modena, Verona, Bergamo, 
Naples, Brescia and Florence, among the 
latter, the illustrious Lorenzo de Medici, 
were not only enthusiastic lovers of the 
“Chase of the Falcon,” but patronized and 
often contributed to a copious literature, 
dealing with the most social and enthrall- 
ing of out-door recreations. The highest 
born lady of that day, could without dan- 
ger or fear of humiliating accident, take 
the leading part in this form .of hunting, 
and with an equal. chance of success. The 
falcon, goshawk, ‘merlin and lanner, al- 
‘though fierce and hard to reclaim, were 
not incapable of attachment, to the gentle 
mistress, or kindly master, whose gloved 
left hand was, for hours at a time, their fa- 
vorite perch, and, in action, the point of 
vantage from which they sprang into the 
air, and darted after their flying quarry. 

Best known to English and American 
readers is that noble story of Boccacio, 
which Longfellow has taken from among 
the erotic tales of the Decameron, and 
given to the world in his poem “The Fal- 
con of Sea Federigo.” In the original, 
Monna Giovanni answers the pleading of 
her child, when he first desires the falcon of 
her former lover, “How can'I offer to take 
away from any gentleman all the pleasure 
he has in life?” a significant recognition 
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FEEDING THE FALCONS 





of the strong esteem in which the gentle- 
men of that day held both the sport itself 
and a favorite falcon. 


TAKING AND TRAINING HAWKS 


From the mass of information thus pre- 
sented, a few salient facts in regard to the 
management and training of predatory 
birds, will be drawn for the information of 
the reader, together with a few of the 
most common of the many terms of fal- 
conry. 

A young hawk in the nest is an eyass 
or eyas, and should be left there as long 
as possible, as his plumage is less likely 
to be broken than when taken too young. 
When taken in nets during migration, they 
are termed “passage hawks,” and if old 
and full-plumaged “haggards.” 

The nestlings when taken are put upon 
a platform covered with straw, and in 
some secluded outhouse or shed, and there 
fed three times a day with fresh, lean beef 
until they are able to fly. If not well-fed, 
“hunger traces,” i. e., marks like cuts 
across their feathers will appear, and the 
plumes will break, rendering the birds use- 
less. 

When able to fly, jesses of soft leather 
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are looped on either leg just above the 
feet, and a little brass bell, like a miniature 
sleigh-bell, fastened with a “bewit” or 
leathern strap above the jess on one leg. 
At feeding time once a day, they are fed 
on the “lure,” which is generally made of 
a bunch of feathers or two wings, tied on 
a leather covered weight to which a cord 
or strap is affixed. Being garnished with 
raw meat, the hawk soon learns to seek it 
for food, and when loose will fly to it 
when swung in the air. : 

The young birds are now given con- 
siderable liberty, and are “kept at hack” 
for some weeks, flying daily to the “hack- 
board” to be fed, or to the lure of the 
trainer when wanted. When put in train- 
ing, the hawk is “hooded” with a kind of 
cap of hard leather, which has an opening 
for the beak in front, and laces up behind 
the head; the eyes are not covered by the 
leather itself, but apertures are cut out and 
covered over with soft cloth. This opera- 
tion, when gently performed, leaves the 
hawk quiescent, and prevents her from 
“bating,” i. e., beating herself with her 
wings or fluttering about. This hood, in 
the opinion of English falconers, should 
be always worn in the field until the hawk 
is thrown off in presence of a bird, but 
may be removed when the bird is upon its 
perch in the house, or out of doors. A 
leash, or long, narrow leather thong, 
catches the rings at the end of the jesses, 
with a swivel, and is carried in the hand 
on which the hawk sits, or tied to the 
perch upon which it rests within doors. 
Perches are of several shapes, intended to 
prevent the tangling of the leash and 
jesses, but the “sheet,” a piece of cloth be- 
low the bar or bow of the perch, is now 
used to prevent the falcon from winding 
up its leash. 

The hawk, when put in training, is first 
fed daily upon the gloved hand, and 
taught to step upon it from the perch, 
gradually increasing the distance, until the 
bird is obliged to fly to reach its feeding 
place. Then it is “called off” the fist of an 
assistant by the falconer, who swings the 
lure at a longer or shorter distance. 
When the hood is removed, the hungry 
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bird will fly to the lure, and is then fed, 
and will at last seek it at almost any dis- 
tance. The hawk is then “entered at the 
quarry,” viz., the especial game bird at 
which she is to be flown—say a partridge, 
quail, duck or woodcock, which is of 
course tethered by a light line. When she 
has killed several birds, and shown herself 
readily reclaimable and attached to the fal- 
coner, the line attached to her jesses is 
removed and she is flown at wild game. 

In this training, the deprivation of light 
tends to make the bird less headstrong, 
and while hunger is allowed to impel the 
bird to action, it is always promptly satis- 
fied as soon as the bird reaches the fist o 
lure, or takes its quarry. : 

In Europe, hawks are generally flown 
without a line while hunting, although the 
smaller species are sometimes leashed 
while taking partridges and other close 
lying birds. In Eastern countries the line 
is used more freely, as will be seen by the 
illustrations. 


FROM ENGLISH WRITERS 


Some idea of the ability of a good hawk 
to supply food may be gathered from the 
following instances. Edmund Bert, author 
of “An Approved Treatise on Hawks and 
Hawking,” A. D. 1619, lived at Collier 
Row near. Rumford, County of Essex, 
England. He was very successful in train- 
ing the goshawk, and used to hawk over 
the Suffolk downs, where, he writes, “F 
have killed, for the most part of a moneth 
together, with an entermewed, i e, full- 
plumaged goshawk, eight, nine, tenne Par- 
tridges in a day. The day of my going 
thither (from Essex) and the day of my re- 
turn to London, was just five weeks, and it 
was a fortnight or more in Michaelmas 
terme (about Oct. 15) when I came back. I 
killed in that time, with that one hawk, four- 
score and odd pertridges, five Pheasants, 
Seven Rayles and four hares against my 
will.” He sold such hawks at high prices 
for that period and says, “I had for a 
Goshawke and Tarsell (tiercel or male, 
making a pair or ‘cast’ of hawks) a hun- 
dred marks ($323.00) both sold to one 
man within sixteen months.” For another 





HUNTING WITH FALCONS 
From the Painting by A. Wieruss-Kowalski 
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goshawk he was offered £40 sterling, but 
refused it, and later.on sold her for £30; 
about $146.00. é 

Edward Clough Newcomb, of Brandon 


Norfolk County, England, one of the most 
noted of modern English falconers, pos- 
sessed, in 1843, two remarkable hawks im- 
ported from Holland, named “DeRuyter” 
and “Sultan,” which were especially trained 
to hunt the heron, the most dangerous and 
difficult of quarries.. In 1843 these birds 
killed fifty-four, and in 1844 fifty-seven 
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herons. “DeRuyter” was lost or killed, 
but “Sultan” in. 1845 killed three herons 
and twenty-five. rooks, and lived some 
years afterward. : 





ALGERIAN FALCONERS 
From the painting by Eugene Fromentin 


William Burckhardt Barker, in his 
“Lares and Penates” or “Cilicia and its 
Governors,” says, “The goshawk, when 
properly broken in,-requires little or no at- 
tention; his master need keep no servants 


_or falconer to attend upon him, and carry 


him day and night, which is requisite with 
the peregrine (falcon). If in proper trim, 


. 











REVIVAL OF FALCONRY 


he is ready to hunt, and you can count 
upon him as often as you please in the 
course of a day. I do not ever recollect 
seeing my hawks done up from flight after 
flight, for six hours consecutively; and I 
have known a goshawk belonging to Rizu 
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In America vast marshes and boundless 
prairies offer facilities for the sport, and a 
variety and quantity of game which can 
be pursued without the damage to private 
property, which would result in thickly 
populated countries. The greyhound has 


WITH LEASHED HAWKS-— FROMENTIN 


Kuli Mirza, a Persian prince residing at 
Bagdad, take twenty-one francolins, or 
large partridge, consecutively. The Prince 
assured me, and I firmly believe him, that 
he made sure of the quarry every time he 
let him fly from his hand. I have myself 
taken four hares and a dozen francolins, 


already become a feature of Western and 
Northwestern field sports, and in a few 
years at most the falconer and his lady 
“with horse and hawk and hound,” as they 
join some merry cavalcade in river valley 
or on unbrokén plain, will be no unwonted 
sight in America. 








A LITTLE GIRL’S LOVE 


By Charles W. Lamb 


ES, she was a wee little girl 
Q, when Teddy Fulton made 
We his first call on her father 
and came up to him and 
sat on his knee, and 
looked up at him out of 
those large brown eyes in 
shy wonder. But Teddy 
was a young man to 
whom children took readily, and a 
friendship was soon so firmly estab- 
lished, that when Mama Leonard came 
for her baby, the bonny head lay com- 
fortably on his breast and the big 
brown eyes were closed. 

The Fulton’s were new to the neigh- 
borhood, and Teddy was with his 
mother returning the Leonard’s call, 
wher little, three year old Dottie made 
his acquaintance, and as little girls 
were apt todo, wonhis heart. We 
hear of ladies’ men and society men, of 
club men and business men, but Teddy 
Fulton was a childrens’ man, if a lad of 
eighteen can be called aman; and 
wherever he had lived the little ones 
had been his especial favorites, and 
now little Dottie was added to the al- 
ready long list, to be rapidly promoted 
to its top. 

Teddy was amanly young fellow, 
with a bright, alert mind, and although 
an only child, and consequently a mo- 
ther’s pet, was not one whit spoiled: 
and one of his strongest characteristics 
was an innate respect for older persons; 
a characteristic which even his great 
love for the little ones never caused 
him to forget, slight or neglect; a char- 
acteristic, which more than anything 
else won him the respect and friend- 
ship of his elders, and went far towards 
making Mr. Leonard tbe true, close 
friend he became. 





Himself still. young and fond of 
youngsters; endowed with that same 
characteristic of respect; a lover of the 
same books that Teddy was growing 
into, it was natural that he should take 
a liking to his young neighbor at the 
start, and that that liking should ripen 
into a life long friendship, So it be- 
came the usual thing for them to be 
found together, whether at Teddy’s or 
at Leonard's, and Dottie was the least 
of this friendship in point of physical 
quantity only. Nosooner did he ap- 
pear, than she claimed her place on his 
knee, or tucked her tiny hand in his and 
trotted beside him, and often when the 
bedtime came, Mama Leonard took her 
sleeping baby from his arms. And Ted- 
dy would get down on the floor and 
play with her dolls, or build her great 
houses with her blocks, or setting her 
on his knee would tell her fairy stories 
without end. And soit came in time 
that every night when she knelt at her 
mother’s knee, she asked ” Dod to b’ess 
mama and papa and dranma and Ted- 
dy’’; so is it any wonder that he grew 
in manly strength and stature, and be- 
came what we are proud to call a man? 

So the winters and the summers 
passed, and Christmas with its wonder- 
ful trees, and its dolls and its candies 
was come and gone, and come and gone 
again, and still little Dottie was Ted- 
dy’s pet, and Teddy her hero as truly 
as little girls have them: and the wet 
unhealthy winter had taken the place 
of the cold and the snow. and the fever 
was abroadinthe land. Day after day 
the papers had their lists of the victims 
young and old, and still it ceased not. 
Then for long, long hours through 
night and day, the watchers sat by the 
little bed and hoped and prayed, but 














A LITTLE GIRL’S LOVE 


feared, until at last),the soft, , brown 
eyes opened and the little lips lisped, 
Mama, Papa, Teddy’® Then came the 
slow coming back to life, and bloom 
and color. And as the days passed, it 
happened that one morning Teddy did 
not come to see her, nor did he come 
at night, and there was watching at 
another bedside. 

The first night that he was sick, Dot- 
tie missed him and when the hour came 
and he came not with it,. again and 
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will Teddy come today?” and on receiv- 
ing the same answer, the little lids 
would droop and she would ask, ‘‘When 
will Teddy come, mama?” And once 
or twice when he was very sick, and 
the awe in her mother’s voice startled 
het, she buried her face in her mother’s 
lap and between the sobs asked: “Oh 
mama, will God take Teddy up to hea- 
ven?’ She would play during the day 
as usual, but when the evening came 
and brought with it the hour when he 





DOLLIE SAT ON THE ARM OF THE CHAIR AND HELPED HER FATHER LOSE THE GAME 


again she asked “Why Teddy did not 
come.” 

She could not realize that great strong 
Teddy could besick, and at every 
sound that attracted her attention, 
would rise up in bed and excitedly call, 
“That’s Teddy mama:”’ and finally 
when she realized the truth, buried her 
little face in the pillows and cried her- 
self to sleep. 

So it went from day to day. Each 
morning she would ask, with that 
sweet, childish plaintiveness, ‘‘Mama, 


usually came, or at any mention of his 
name, she would leave her play and ask 
her plaintive question. Soat last when 
they took her to him, and he took her in 
his weak arms and pressed her curls 
against his pale, thin cheeks, the hap- 
piness glowed in her face, and she pat- 
ted his thin hands and brushed the hair 
away from his white forehead and told 
him that he was sick like she was. 

So the years passed, and Teddy grew 
from the youth tothe young man of 
fire and ambitions, and was settling in- 
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to the more mature years of manhood: 
and Dottie, still little Dottie to them 
all, was grown to sweet frank girlhood 
in which the memories of childhood 
lingered, and mingled the thoughts of 
the school girl and the distant vision 
of womanhood And Teddy was still 
her hero. How proud she was when 
he helped her over the muddy places, 
as he walked to school with her He 
a bearded man of thirty, she a little 
girl of just one half. 

In the bygone days, before the first 
touch of womanhood, had still un- 
uttered, unthought of, or in understood 
manner approached her, Teddy was 
her hero, and her schoolmates were all 
acquainted by reputation at least, 
with him, but as woman-hood matured 
her mind, a new. thought, not under- 
stood or realized in its newness, rose 
up in her, and she talked less and less 
of him, but blushed*4nd smiled. when 
he approached, and yet felt dimly hurt 
when he addressed her in the old baby 


manner that he always used. And she. 


no longer sought his knee, although 
her big eyes still gazed in silent admi- 
ration and almost shy wonder, even as 
they had on that first night, twelve 
years ago. But, to.-Teddy, grave 
thoughtful Teddy, she was the same 
sweet, little girl, the same loved little 
sister, who in bygone days had nestled 
her bonny curls against his arm, ere 
mama had come for her baby. 

Thirty found Teddy Fulton a quiet, 
thoughtful man, whose life was devo- 
ted to two things, his mother and his 
books. All of his life had been work, 
and all of that work toward the same 
two ambitions, the care of his mother 
and the pursuance of his studies. So- 
ciety had no charms for him, and now 
the frost was beginning tosparkle on 
his brown head and the fire in the hazel 
eyes was replaced by a quiet, thought- 
ful expression, and still his loves were 
as they had been. Love as a young 
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man generally experiences it, was un- 
known to him, because first, what he 
held to be his duty to his mother, had 
absorbed his time, care and income, 
and second, now that he was able to 
care for mother and to think of others; 
had passed the age of passion, of 
thoughtless love, and he had not yet 
been touched by the gentle god as only 
mature, deep natured men are touched. 

Now it happened at this time, that 
Dottie’s grandmother was ill and Dot- 
tie’s mother went to her. Then came 
the word that she had passed away, 
and that Dottie’s aunt was to return 
with her mother and make her home 
with them, Aunt Fanny was a favorite 
with Dottie and as far back as could be 
remembered the coming of Aunt Fan- 
ny was hailed with joy by the little 
niece. Now, for some reason which 
even . Dottie cculd not name, she did 


not seem to be pleased at the com- 


ing of the pretty aunt, and she 
sat and gazed over her book at 


_Teddy when her father was telling 


him of the coming, with eyes that al- 
most filled: Was there a dread in that 
earnest, pathetic gaze, or was it only 
a homesickness for her mother that led 
little Dottie to kiss her father a little 


> more tenderly, and tosay good night a 


little more softly that evening? She 
was only a little girl, and when do men 
realize that a little girl is a little wo- 
man. 

So Aunt Fanny came, looking sweet- 
ly demure in her simple mourning, and 
Dottie, happy in having her mother 
home again, had brightened, except 
when Teddy was near. Then the big 
eyes grew deep and moist as she gazed 
athim in silence. Aunt Fanny no- 
ticed the change in her little niece, 
her great big niece as she playfully 
called her, and remarked it to Mrs. 
Leonard, but that lady merely smiled 
and told her that it was only a notion, 
until she, too, noticed it and toid Fan- 
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nie that Dottie must be jealous of her, 
at which the younger sister replied 
with a laugh, “As though any one could 
ever be jealous of me with Teddy Ful- 
ton,” But then Fanny Chelton was a 
woman. i 

After the coming of Aunt Fanny, 
Teddy's devotion to the Leonard's was 
not one whit changed. Evening after 
evening the chess table was set be- 
tween him and his friend, and Dottie 
sat beside him and held the pieces that 
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thoughtfulness or little attentions to her 
cease, but it was always to “Little Dot- 
tie ;” and a vague thought rose up in her 
mind: and a thought that never¥took 
shape in words, but which would, had 
it found expression, have been, “When 
will he know that I am a woman?” 

So the summer and the winter passed 
and Teddy was naturally. thrown’ with 
Aunt Fanny a great deal. Now Mrs. 
Leonard, with all of her2sisterly pride 
and fondness for her pretty, sister—for 


BUT ONE LITTLE GIRL BURIED HER FACE IN THE PILLOWS AND CRIED 


he captured, or sat on the arm of her 
father’s chair and stroked his hair 
while he planned and played, and fre- 
quently lost his game. Thus, evening 
after evening he chatted with Fanny 
Chelton while Dottie sat beside him, 
wide eyed and silent. How the mois- 
ture would gather ifi those large, dark 
eyes, when he talked to and treated 
Aunt Fanny as a woman, and then 
turned to her as a little girl he had 
~lways known. Not a bit did his 


pretty she undeniably was—and with 
all of her admiration for her husband's 
friend, was not in the least a. match- 
maker; yet it was with a satisfaction, 
born of that fondness and admiration 
that she noticed that grave, quiet 
Teddy was becoming more and more 
interestedin Fanny, and Fanny in him. 
Now, when deep natured, thoughtful 
men love, they love with all the force 
and strength that younger men at the 
passionate age may grow to in time 
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but cannot feel then, and Teddy was a 
deep natured, thoughtful man; and it 
seemed but natural that he grew to 
give his strong, deep love to her, And 
Fanny, who was a Chelton, and there- 
fore a girl of thought and wisdom aud 
depth of character, was worth the best 
that any mancould give, But when 
Teddy drew little Dottie down on the 
couch beside him, and asked her if she 
was not glad that he was going to 
marry Aunt Fanny, she looked up at 
him, the big brown eyes, those same 
baby eyes that he loved in the same 
baby way, filling with moisture, and 
for an answer buried her face in his 
arm, and as he gently stroked the 
bonny head, he wondered what it all 
meant for she was still “litthe Dottie.” 
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It was 


And at last the day came. 
one of those glorious days of October 
when the waters of the great lake were 
a shield of silver blue and the air was 
a golden yellow; when the soft winds 
of Indian summer wafted their spicy 
fragrance over the brown green fields 
bright decking; when even the city 
felt the charm. And Teddy stood 
beside his bride in the long parlor, and 
met the smiles and well wishes of them 
all, and felt that only that which was 
best and good could come of such an 
event on such aday. And his mother 
smiled to see her boy so happy, and 
Leonard and his pretty wife smiled 
with her, and all was happiness; but 
one little girl buried her face in the 
pillows and cried. 


—_¢-—-——_-—_—— 


GREETING 


Oh lily, who dost wake, ° 
Holding thy white cup high, 
Who—who would dare partake 
Less bright than butterfly— 
Than butterfly or bee,— 
Who drink in dew, to thee. 


—Annie G Murray 


HARK 


The souls of men bewailed, 

« For human hope was veiled, 
And ominous the sky,— 

When seraphim on high 
Swept chord divine, 

And men saw Pardon shine, 
Believing, as the saints of old, 
Believing, as by angels told, 

In Christ, the King. 


—Annie G Murray 














SENATOR CUSHMAN K. DAVIS 


OUR PHILLIPINE POLICY 


A Conversation with Senator Cushman K. Davis. 


By A. J. 





HILE the situation in 
the Phillipines, since 
the ratification of the 
peace treaty by the 
United States, has not 
been such as to afford 

encouragement that the problems 

which this government has undertaken 














DODGE 


there are to be speedily solved, there 
is one leading American who has 
advanced ideas of the success which 
will follow the arms of the United 
States in those islands. and the ulti- 
mate good results that will flow there- 
from to the people of this country. 
That American is Senator C. K. Davis 
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of Minnesota, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Mr. 
Davis was a member of the Paris 
Peace Commission, and no man in the 
country has followed with greater care 
and interest the movements of this 
government, or those of the Phillipine 
insurgents, during the stormy events of 
the past few weeks. 

Senator Davis takes a hopeful view 
of the wholesituation. He expresses 
great confidence in the good sense of 
the American people, their powers for 
meeting every emergency, and especial- 
ly their power to bring order out of the 
discord and disaffection which exists 
among the Phillipine people; mainly 
on account of the ambitions of a few 
leaders, and the discontent. which 
naturally results from long years of 
Spanish mal-administration in those 
islands. 

Senator Davis comments with inter- 
est on the arrival at the Phillipines of 


-the Commission sent there by Presi- 


dent McKinley, and while he says the 
first thing to be done is to establish 
order and the supremacy of the United 
States in the islands: this he believes 
will require but few days for its full 
accomplishment, and that thereafter 
the people of this country will be 
deeply interested in hearing from the 
Commission, now engaged in investi- 
gating existing conditions in those 
islands, with a view to making a report 
to the United States government. 

“I think it was a very wise step for 
the president to send the Commission 
to the Phillipines,” said Senator Davis, 
“although conditions there are not so 
unknown and unfamiliar as is generally 
imagined. The island of Luzon, and 
several others of the group, have been 
administered by Spain for more than 
three hundred years. The people of 
the islands, although undeveloped, are 
not a barbarous people. They have 
certain limitations of political. con- 


ception, partly inherent in the race 
itself, but mainly on account of the 
fact, that the only nation or adminis- 
tration they have known anything 
about is that of Spain. I think they 
have latent capacities for the estab- 
lishment and administration of a com- 
monwealth. That this can be done by 
countries of this race, is well demon- 
strated by what Great Britian has 
accomplished with the same class of 
people in the Straits settlement, during 
the past thirty years. 

“It seems very strange to me,” said 
Mr. Davis, “that there are certain 
people in this country who say that 
the United States is incapable of such 
administration or of governing peoples 
—or of doing that which every civil- 
ized nation has done and is doing today. 
France administers her. colonies; Ger- 
many hers, and certainly Great Britain 
has been successful with hers, as have 
also the Dutch. All these nations 
have pursued a colonial policy very 
successfully. No one can say that the 
colonies and dependencies of these 
governments have not progressed since 
their establishment. To say that this 
government, with its great experience 
in bringinginto being new states, is 
the only nation which is incapable of 
performing these duties in the present 
case is absurd. As to the means to be 
adopted, that is a question of exped- 
iency, depending upon circumstances 
where American thought and Ameri- 
can influences have been brought 
to bear upon conditions as they exist 
there.” 

In regard to the suggestion which 
has been made by many, who believe 
that the very theory of this govern- 
ment, and its changing administrations 
make it incapable, for this reason, if 
for no other, to undertake this great 
work in those distant islands, the Sen- 
ator said: 

“Frequent change of administration 
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will not materially affect nor interfere 
with the new policy. Administrations 
change oftener in England than they 
do in this country. But, aside from 
any comparisons, and considering all 
the objections which have been raised, 
it will be recalled, from our own his- 
tory, that notwithstanding opposition 
of the most stubborn kind, we have 
repeatedly acquired territory and gov- 
erned it. Was there not great oppo- 
sition to the acquisition of Louisiana? 
Was not the great anti-slavery senti- 


ment opposed to the acquisition of. 


Texas? Did any political party, at any 
time fail in properly administering the 
affairs of those great acquisitions? The 
American people have always been 
persistent in holding onto a goad 
territorial policy, and of continuing it, 
notwithstanding changes of adminis- 
tration.” 


Although nothing has been heard - 


from the Commission which we have 
sent to the Phillipines; and nothing is 
expected to come from them, at least, 
until matters are quieted down some- 
what and the authority of the United 
States is respected throughout the 
islands, it is the opinion of Senator 
Davis, based in large measure from his 
knowledge of the Phillipines gathered 
during his service on the Paris commis- 
sion, and since that time; that the 
Phillipine commissioners will find, when 
they are able to get around among the 
people, that a majority of those in the 
island of Luzon are anxious for peace, 
and desirous of the established suprem- 
acy of the United States throughout 
the islands. “I do not believe,” said 
the Senator; “notwithstanding the stub- 
born fight Aguinaldo is putting up with 
his little band of insurgents, that he is 
in control of anything like a majority 
of the sentiment of the island. 

“It is not necessary to acquire much 
additional information as to the people 


‘of those islands. The people of Luzon 


are perhaps more advanced than those 
of the other islands. They are Tagalos. 
South of Luzon and north of Mindanao 
are the islands -inhabited by the 
Visayas. They are a different species 
of the same race. . They speak a differ- 
ent language, and are a little less 
developed. They profess the Christian 
faith. ; 

“The Mindanao and Sulu groups are 
inhabited by a barbarous population of 
Mohaniedans. Spain has never really 
subjugated them, although their rulers 
have for a long time acknowledged 
her sovereignity. Luzon was divided 
for government into departments, as 
administered by the Spanish. The 
people are law abiding, pay their taxes 
and go regularly to. church. They 
are fond of their native church and 
priests, and hate the monastic orders. 
Illiteracy is undoubtedly very great, as 
itis in all Spanish countries. I was 
very much struck by the concurrent 
expressions of people I talked with, 
who gave evidence as to the excellent 
character of the native priesthood. 
There were no reliable data as to the 
revenues of the islands, and the subject 
was not discussed to any extent during 
the deliberations of the Peace Commis- 
sion. It was estimated at $10,000,000 
a year, but the figures cannot be said 
to be accurate.” 

Speaking of the considerations which 
moved the American commissioners, 
in agreeing to pay the $20,000,000 to 
Spain, Senator Davis said the question 
was one of general consideration. 
“We have never taken any territory, 
without giving some pecuniary consid- 
eration,” hesaid. “But, after going 
over the whole ground, pro and con, 
and taking into consideration the 
valuable islands of which we had 
deprived Spain, it was thought to be 
just tc pay Spain the amount named. 
The fact, that Spain’s improvements 
in the Phillipines do not amount to 
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much. The forts are superannuated. 
Their lighthouse system is barely 
begun; the highways are wretched, 
and the public buildings are poor and 
in very bad condition. Spain has not 
done as much for the Phillipines as she 
had done for Cuba, and we all know 
how little she had done for that island.” 

“It. is difficult to specify precisely 
the kind of government that should be 
established there,” said the Senator. 
“A positive present opinion as to the 
kind of government, might be changed 
by the development ofevents. I should 
say that we should provide a govern- 
ment with great scope of administra- 
tive powers, to be conducted from 
here, and conferring local autonomy as 
freely as possible in the cities and 
towns of the islands. These matters 
will have to be adapted to the conditions 
as we find them. The Phillipines 
should be no place for the professional 
politician or the office filler. There 
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should be a trained administration 
there. A rigid civil service adminis- 
tration, well paid, intelligent and in 
every way well equipped. My opinion 
is that a government, similar to that 
of the Straits settlement, would be 
elastic, and conform to the situation. 

“In regard to our new relations to- 
ward the new dependency when it is 
established, I believe we have the 
power to establish special customs 
duties applicable only to those islands. 
The terms “colonies” and “territories” 
have been variously used, and the 
words themselves do not touch the 
substance of the question. We estab- 
lished territories in this country, begin- 
ning with the Northwest territory, and 
we extended the system to Florida, 
Louisiana and the Mexican acquisitions. 
If they had not been called “colonies” 
the result would have been the same. 
We have governed Alaska more asa 
colony than a territory.” 


THE OLD VIOLIN 
They laid you away on this cold dark 


shelf, 


Where the spiders spun you a shroud 


of grey, 
And little mice used you to hide their 


pelf. , 
And no one would list what your soul 


might say. 
You seem forgotten, 


songs, 


but ah! your 


Have risen above this gloom and 


rust, 
Your music still lightens a thousand 


wrongs, 


Tis only your body lies herein the 


dust. 


Mary Louise Wilder 

















AMERICA’S MEMORIAL DAY 


By Frank G. Wayne 


EMORIAL day isan exclu- 
sively American holiday. 
The observance has a 
larger and deeper signifi 
cance in 1899 than ever be 

The soldier’s graves of previous 


fore. 
wars have been recruited from the 
army of an united nation and now, in 
addition to the legions which had al- 


ready established the standard of 
American valor, we pay tribute to the 
memory of the heroes of Cuba and the 
Philipines and the volunteer camp. 

The custom of setting aside a Na- 
tional holiday upon which to decorate 
the graves of its heroes was originated 
in this country, and indicates how 
close to the people are the citizen- 
volunteer soldiery. It is not a mere 
form or ceremony; there isa personal 
tribute in the act. The dead are not 
honored, as a collective body of men, 
but as individuals, and the little flag 
unfurled over each mound is indeed a 
deserved personal tribute and honor, 
which recognizes the individual worth 
and value of the humblest as: well as 
the highest in rank. In view of the 
varied opinions on expansion, and the 
foreign policy of our nation, we are not 
apt to fully comprehend the heroism 
and loyalty of the brave boys who sleep 
beneath the tropical sun, or to appre- 
ciate the full meaning of the cause for 
which they died. The observance of 
Memorial Day did not become general 
until some years after the civil war, and 
what is a more touching or inspiring 
scene in all history, than the growing 
‘fellowship that has developed year by 
year between the soldiers of the North 
and South. We stand together today 
beneath the palm branches of south- 


ern skies, over new made graves, with 
hands firmly clasped to do honor to 
”Our boys,” as well as to the valor of 
fathers who died before them and re- 
ceived the honor of military burial. 

Some may regard it as mawkish 
political sentiment, but do those glis- 
tening eyes which tell of a common 
bereavement and a common sympathy 
mean nothing? In all our nation’s his- 
tory there has never been such a mem- 
orial day. Bleeding hearts, North and 
South respond to that sympathy which 
truly makes our nation of one blood, 
of one flesh. 

A large percentage of our volunteer 
army today are mere boys, the same 
dauntless and heroic lads who marched 
forth in former wars, and the inclina- 
tion is not to fully appreciate their true 
heroism, They have given us a lesson 
of purer, more self-sacrificing patrio- 
tism, than could possibly be given had 
age cooled the ardor of youth. 

Gather the flowers they loved so 
well for the boys across the seas. 
Their’s is a struggle for humanity in 
its broadest and most comprehensive 
sense. Carping critics may essay to 
belittle that for which they fell, but 
when the records of history are made, 
even our own struggle for indepen- 
dence will not overshadow the great 
cause for which our boys have died. 

You say conquest? Yes! Conquest in 
the highest sense, conquest in the 
name cf humanity — humanity that ex- 
tends beyond the circle of our own 
boundaries — humanity that embraces 
humankind. The lesson to the ser- 
vitors of Aguinaldo may be severe, 
but it is a heroic remedy that is neces- 
sary to remove the blight, which 
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would have soon again settled upon 
those distant islands, where Dewey's 
guns echoed the first note of liberty. 
Our honor was at peril when duty 
called, and the treacherous enslave- 
ment and chaos threatened, have been 
averted, the misguided Filipinos saved 
from themselves. 

Gather the chaplets of flowers—the 
sweetest blossoms for our brave boys; 
boys, who dauntless and fearless, have 
penetrated the darkness of heathendom 
and the dark ages, to carry the tidings 
of liberty and honor. 

Some where in the Good Book the 
chosen people were admonished to 
wear a thread of blue in their mantle 
as a proof of loyalty. On Memorial 
Day in 1899, this thread of blue is 
found in the mantle of every American 
soldier. The grand old flag was never 
so dear to us before, and let even the 
iconoclast and pessimist pause for one 
day, in his cynicism and bare his head 
in the bright May sunshine, in honor 
of the soldier dead. 

In the picturesque cemeteries, many 
a fair woman will lay a wreath upon 
the graves of our dead heroes of this 
later day, and even though those 
graves may blister under the wither- 
ing blight of a topical sun, the memory 
of every soldier will be held sacred by 
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those at home, where prayers and 
tears, and hopes and fears all blend in 
one pulsating heart throb for the boys 
at the front. In the future, the reced- 
ing years will bring us more into focus 
with what has been accomplished, and 
nothing can ever dim the lustre of the 
heroism of the American soldier boy, 
fadeless, undying. 

* * * * * * * * 

What picture could be more indica- 
tive of the united sentiment of the Amer- 
ican people, than that of a southern 
lass in the New England cemetery, who 
stoops to place a wreath, sparkling with 
the diamond drops on petal and leaf, 
on the mound where sleeps a soldier 
hero. We no longer ask for more than 
that he was a soldier’ The children 
of the schools are masters of cere- 
monies on Memorial Day, and through 
them are perpetuated the sacred and 
sweet memories of our soldier heroes. 
The grim horrors of tomb and head- 
stone, lose their gloomliness at this 
time, when the radiance of Memorial 
Day, with flowers and carols of birds, 
burst forth and quietly push aside even 
the sombre curtains of the tomb. The 
grave has won no victory and the 
supreme diadem of all-conquering 
heroism, radiates a halo of cherished 
memories. 
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“SHE STOOPS TO PLACE A WREATH ON THE MOUND WHERE SLEEPS A SOLDIER HERO”’ 














TO LECTURE COMMITTEES ONLY 


By Octave Thanet 


NOMMITTEES, §atten- 
f tion: Leslie wishes our 
committee to write a 
letter to’our successors 
in the “show business.” 
She said: “We have 
learned many things by 
exceptionally hard experience, which 
would have helped us immensely to have 
known in the beginning. Now I think we 
ought to write a private letter to the next 
committee, in strict confidence, telling 
them these things.” 

“Private letter!” quoth Theodora, “how 
long do you suppose it would be private? 
Every woman on the committee would tell 
her husband (‘in strict confidence’) just 
those particular, private, personal details 
we wish to keep. secret. Then the hus- 
bands would tell their friends, and they 
would giggle over the way women do busi- 
ness.” 

“IT am afraid Theodora is right,” said 
our chairman. 

Leslie meditated. The result of her 
meditations was a proposal that we seek 
concealment in publicity; in short, that we 
publish our melancholy tale for the benefit 
of lecture committees in general. 

“Hoping that the martyrdom of one 
committee may be a light on the pathway of 
many!” suggested Theodora,—‘“It is well, 
Mrs. Chairman, I second Miss Grahame’s 
motion.” The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

Therefore——To all Lecture and Ly- 
ceum Committees and Amateurs in 
Amusements of every description; Greet- 
ing:— 

Our brief experience, dear brethren, has 
taught us that the entertainment business 
is a business which has to be learned and 
requires an apprenticeship like any other. 
Having served ours, we speak. The 
society which we represented is called (for 





this occasion only) the Atheneum. 


It is 
large, influential and always in need of 


ready money. 
of:— 

I. Mrs. Dunbar, who supplied the ‘dig- 
nity, social position and worldly wisdom. 

II. Leslie; a young woman with a hand- 
some face and beguiling manners, who had 
been everywhere and knew every one, 
from the English aristocracy to the dress 
reformers. 

III. Theodora, the unhappy secretary, 
an indefinite kind of person. 

The correspondence of our predeces- 
sors was formally delivered—in a wheel- 
barrow, the writer thinks—and we began 
our work. I should promise that no one 
of us had an atom of business experience. 
Of course, our plans were on a large scale; 
we were to take only the “highest talent,” 
whatever the price, and to inaugurate a 
new departure in amusements.  For- 
merly, the Atheneum courses had been 
conducted on the good old subscription 
plan. The ladies of the committee went 
from shop to office and office to shop, sell- 
ing their course tickets. They felt like a 
pleasing combination of beggar and book 
agent, particularly when they saw their 
friends dodge around the street corners to 
avoid them. Sometimes uncomplimentary 
remarks were made in’ their hearing. 
“Those women shan’t dun me out of a 
ticket,” said one gentleman, who had been 
mildly asked once by one woman to sub- 
scribe. “If I want to go to a lecture, why, 
I'll go, but I won’t be dunned into going.” 

Our committee held decided views on 
this subject. 

“Every one says the Atheneum has had 
good entertainments,” said Leslie. “Now 
we have made our reputation it ought to 
be worth something. Let us trust public 
sentiment! Let us put our subscription 
lists in the banks and bookstores and ask 


Our committee consists 
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those who wish course tickets to sign their 
names. If that fails we can try indepen- 
dent entertainments.” 

Leslie looked very handsome, as she 
made this speech, and it impressed the 
committee greatly. “Let us trust public 
sentiment,” became our motto. Dear 
brethren, never let it be yours! 

We drew up our lists in Theodora’s best 
hand, we wrote a flaming advertisement 
for the newspapers, we placed the lists in 
banks and bookstores, and after a month’s 
patient waiting we had 26 names. Then 
Public Sentiment rose and made itself 
heard, and asked, “Why in the—blank— 
doesn’t the lecture committee solicit?” The 
gentleman who ‘would not be dunned” 
wanted to know “jf those women expected 
him to hunt up their lists? If they wanted 
his subscription they could just come and 
get it!’ Somewhat astonished, but not a 
whit dismayed, the committee determined 
to have an Independent Course. Every 
one instantly prophesied we were going 
straight to ruin—and to tell the truth to 
you, dear brethren, this committee now 
rather incline to the belief that every one 
was right! At the time we simply made a 
rote of our First Discovery: namely, that 
the public is not to be trusted, it does not 
know what it wants itself. Provided with 
this slender capital of experience, we 
launched boldly into correspondence. The 
lecture and musical bureaus generously 
sent us their illustrated library of fiction; 
neat and tasteful volumes, devoted mainly 
to biographies and eulogies of great sing- 
ers, readers and orators of surpassing 
genius and world-wide fame, though to us 
unknown. All these Theodora read con- 
scientiously. 

Soon, however, two facts faced her; she 
found all the people we wanted would not 
come West this season, and she found that 
because a bureau professed to be a man’s 
agent, there was not the slightest reason 
for supposing that he had any connection 
with the aforesaid bureau. At first, when 
we were assured that Bishop Berkeley did 
not lecture this year, but we could have 
Signor Grimaldi, who had prepared a 
humorous lecture on the “Future of the 


Circus” in the guilelessness of our hearts 
we accepted the statement as final. But 
when Theodora saw M. ‘Demosthenes ad- 
vertised in the next town, after the bureaus 
had severally sworn he would not lecture 
in the West, the serpent Doubt crept into 
her soul. When by the same post she re- 
ceived two letters, one from Dr. Jeremy 
Taylor’s bureau, regretting that his poor 
health would prevent, etc., and one from 
Dr. Taylor himself, offering a date, the 
serpent hissed and stung Theodora’s faith 
in bureaus to death! Second Discovery: 
The bureaus are not to be trusted; they 
—do not have suitable reverence for the 
truth. 

Our first entertainment was an amateur 
cencert. We shall say but little of that 
cencert; the musical temperament is a 
sensitive plant. Theodora’s brother (who 
was obliged to accompany her to the re- 
hearsals) said that the whole thing was a 
“Plant!” We made thirty-nine dollars and 
twenty cents ($39.20). We worked a 
month—a very hot month!—we attended 
all the rehearsals, to encourage the sing- 


_ ers; and all the intervening strawberry 


” 


“festivals,” to increase the popularity of 
the Antheneum! When we recall those 
“festivals” we do not regard $39.20 as ex- 
travagant profits. 

Our next venture was more successful, 
yielding us $110. 

Then ensued a period of depression. 
Theodora corresponded vigorously with 
the “highest talent.” but her correspon- 
dence had no perceptible result, save the 
confirmation of our suspicion that the 
“highest talent” did not affect the West. 
Weeks drifted on: people began to inquire 
why there was not an “entertainment of 
some sort?” Our chairman, in despair, 
proposed the great orator, Paine Voltaire. 
When you consider that Mr. Voitaire’s 
religious views are as notorious as his 
splendid powers, and that Mrs. Dunbar is 
a consistent member of the church. you 
will appreciate our desperate condition! 
“He will draw,” said our chairman. « Yes, 
dear brethren, it had come to that! 

Mr. Voltaire’s engagements prevented 
his coming; in his place, with cheerful in- 
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consistency, we engaged Archbishop Til- 
lotson. 

We advertised’ him in the most eloquent 
style (we always wrote our own advertise- 
ments and usually our own notices; it is 
suicidal to be modest in the lecture busi- 
ness!) and everything promised a good 
house, until one dark and stormy night, 
which saw an undersized telegraph boy 
bear a telegram to Theodora. “Arch- 
bishop Tillotson’s health would unfortun- 
ately prevent his filling his engagement.” 
Discovery Number Three: A lecturer, 
singer or reader may at any time disap- 
point a committee and they must bear it as 
well as they can; but should he choose to 
fill his engagement the committee are 
obliged to pay him, whatever happens; 
good weather or bad weather, although a 
pestilence or commercial crisis may have 
run its disastrous course, or a fire may 
have laid their town in ashes and the 
houseless inhabitants decline to attend 
lecturers—still, the man has to be paid! 

When the committee met to discuss this 
blow, Leslie suggested that we engage 
Mile. Mirah Lapidoth. “People are clam- 
oring for more entertainments and par- 
ticularly for a musical entertainment. I 
think we ought to have something, even if 
we don’t make anything.” 

“But I want to make something,” said 
Mrs. Dunbar anxiously. 

“We ought to make a good thing from 
Mlle. Lapidoth,” said Theodora, “all the 
newspapers are fighting over her, and peo- 
ple will go to hear her.” 

“If they read the papers,” said Leslie, “I 
am in doubt myself if they do.” 

We wrote to Daniel Deronda, Mlle. 
Lapidoth’s husband and manager, and he 
sent an agent to us. We admire that 
agent! He induced us to offer rather 
more than three times as much as we 
should have done. Mrs. Dunbar hesitated, 
but Theodora’s confidence overcame her 
scruples; Leslie unfortunately was out of 
town. She came back to find her commit- 
tee gazing into a ghastly future. “We have 
had the tickets for sale, two days,” said 
Theodora, with the calm of despair, “and 


we have sold exactly 260. At this rate we 
have a fair prospect of losing $400.” 

Mrs. Dunbar groaned softly. Leslie and 
Theodora looked at each other; then they 
laughed. It was a tragic laugh! 

“Well,” said Leslie, “we may as well 
look this matter in the face. I don’t sup- 
pose you want the Atheneum to pay for 
our—” 

“No,” interrupted Theodora. Mrs. 
Dunbar was heard to murmur something 
about not being able to face a meeting. 

“Then,” continued Leslie, ‘‘we must bor- 
row the money, and I think Mr. Curran is 
the best person to ask. At least he won't 
tell us he knew it would be so.” 

We followed Leslie’s advise. Mr. Cur- 
ran was even better than our opinion of 
him. He lent us the money, refusing in- 
terest; he even offered to contribute $30 
of his note to our necessities when we 
came to pay him, an offer this committee 
had grace given them to refuse with grati- 
tude. 

I pass lightly over the painful details of 
the next few days. Mr. Curran’s sympathy 
and the steadfast and, under the circum- 
stances, we may say, heroic faith of a few 
friends in our final deliverance, are the 
only bright spots in our recollections. The 
board of directors haunted Vera’s, and 
might be seen at all hours, mournfully 
studying the box sheet. As for the com- 
mittee, those miserable speculators in 
amusements smiled elaborately. But 
about this time, Theodora brought the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, and Mrs. 
Dunbar was seen regularly at prayer-meet- 
ings; Leslie fortunately possessed a com- 
plete edition of Emerson. 


The eventful night arrived. Mr. Deron- 
da dealt generously with us and relin- 
quished $50 of his contract, on beholding 
the noble few in the front seats. It was an 
excellent concert, but this committee have 
enjoyed concerts more—much more! We 
lost $337.75. We gained our Fourth Dis- 
covery: A perception of the utter untrust- 
worthiness of the whole human race, 
agents and newspapers included. At last 
we had served our apprenticeship! The 





















































“HE SMILED A SLIGHT, COMPASSIONATE SMILE, AND TOLD THEM THAT HE WOULD LET 
THEM HAVE THE CHORUS FOR THEIR BARE EXPENSES”? 


Drawn by Albert F. Schmitt 
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following morning we went around and 
paid our debts, making no moan and ask- 
ing for no abatement, rather to the con- 
fusion of Enterprise, which was speculating 
how much we would “beg off.” The story 
of our efforts to make good our deficit 
hardly concerns the present tale. A muni- 
ficent friend’s gift of $120 was an immense 
help. Then, Leslie’s and Theodora’s lit- 
erary clubs (after a proper amount of urg- 


ing) tendered the proceeds of a loan ex-’ 


hibit—Common decency forced Leslie and 
Theodora to volunteer for all the drudgery 
and this is why Leslie’s doctors bill ex- 
ceeded the receipts bysome $70. This how- 
ever did not concern the committee off- 
cially. Theodora (who was engaged in the 
restaurant connected with the exhibit) 
was more fortunate. Her only injuries 
were nine severe burns, two fingers nearly 
cut off, a sprained ankle and an attack of 


pneumonia. Mrs. Dunbar escaped with a 
week’s illness, induced by excessive 
fatigue. 


Let me now pass to our single and final 
success—for this committee does not re- 
gard itself as an unmitigated disappoint- 
ment! We were informed that Klesmer 
(the classic, the unapproachable) was at 
Phoenix with his chorus. Instantly Theo- 
dora was dispatched to Phoenix (at her 
own expense), for the purpose of engaging 
them. She was accompanied by the presi- 
dent of the Atheneum, who went to “warn, 
to counsel, to command’’—also to buy car- 
pets. Being instructed to take no risks, 
they offered Klesmer’s agent, an affable 
young man, Plummer by name, two-thirds 
and finally three-fourths of the house. He 
smiled a slight, compassionate smile, and 
told them that he would let them have the 
chorus for their bare expenses, $1,290. I 
need not say that this philanthropist ex- 
pected no personal recompense: and that 
he wanted Klesmer to visit Enterprise 
solely for our musical culture. This beau- 
tiful spirit has been observed in agents a 
number of times; our committee feel that 
the foreign missions have lost some ardent 
souls. Mr. Plummer shook his handsome 
blonde head (he is not only charitable but 


good looking) and bade us farewell, when 
we told him that we positively could not 
guarantee any sum. Theodora, on this, 
gave him her address, and the embassy 
departed. The president bought her car- 
pets and returned to Enterprise. Theo- 
dcra remained, patiently awaiting a call 
from Mr. Plummer. 

It came. He wanted Klesmer to see the 
great West, and he could not bear to have 
Enterprise lose so immense a _ musical 
treat. His call resulted in a correspond- 
ence with the committee, from which I 
select a few letters and telegrams: 


THEODORA TO MRS. DUNBAR, (LETTER) 
“They want eleven hundred secured, or 
the first $1200 received and three-fourths 
the remainder; they in the latter case will 
pay all expenses. I see no margin. But I 
believe they will come down to something 
we can take. Write me a letter which I 
can show. You understand. Put in a 
postscript on a separate piece of paper, 
concerning your lowest terms. I have of- 


fered first $800 as a start.” 


LESLIE TO THEODORA. (LETTER) 


“Mrs. Dunbar is ill and wishes me to 
write. Offer Mr. Plummer these propo- 
sitions. First, the Atheneum committee 


will act as agents, advertise, contract for 
board of chorus, etc., etc., for ten per 
cent. of the gross receipts, the chorus to 
pay all expenses. Or, secondly, the 
Atheneum committee will do the same 
work, the receipts being divided as fol- 
lows: first, one hundred to us, next, one 
thousand to them, remainder to be divided 
into two equal parts, one for us, one for 
them, they as before paying all expenses. 
We can get the house, ads, hotel bills, all 
local expenses, almost a third less than 


they can, coming independently. Tell 
them so. We shall have a_ splendid 
house!” 


[Postseript (on separate sheet)]. 

“Dear Theo.: Our very lowest notch is 
first undivided one thousand to Plummer, 
remainder to be divided into three equal 
parts, two to them, one to us. Get the 
ten per cent. if you can,” 
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THEODORA TO MRS. DUNBAR,( TELEGRAM) 


’ 


“Telegraph P. your highest terms.’ 


ARS, DUNBAR TO THEODORA. (TELEGRAM 
“Tell P. we must have ten per cent.” 


THEODORA TO M..S. DUNBAR, (LETTER) 

“They will consider none of your first 
two propositions. I have had _ three 
interviews, and my final offer is: First 
one thousand to them, next one hun- 
dred to us, and one-fourth remainder. 
That I believe will eventually prove 
better than ten per cent. and is cer- 
tainly better than your ultimatum. 
They, of course, pay all expenses. I 
have enlarged on the special trains and 
the special hotel rates as eloquently as I 
could, also the great local influence of the 
Atheneum. The weather is hot and poor 
Mrs. Langdill who accompanies me on 
my business expeditions, is quite worn 
out climbing the five flights of stairs. I 
hope Plummer will prosper sufficiently to 
be able to move down to a lower floor, if 
we are to have any further dealings with 
him. We always go in the brougham to im- 
press P. For the saine righteous purpose, 
I have persuaded Mrs. Langdill to array 
poor little Thomas in one of John’s liv- 
ery coats and we have perched him up in 
the box beside the latter, as an im- 
promptu footman! I fear, however, on 
account of the five flights, this grandeur 
is wasted. I call this last proposition ‘A,’ 
and if I telegraph that ‘A’ is accepted, 
please send contract by next mail.” 


LESLIE TO THEODORA. (LETTER) 
“Mr. Curran will draw up the contract 
and fight for it if necessary—free of cost! 
He'll soon sport wings. We have talked 
up the chorus until we have no throats 
left.. All arrangements made.” 
GENERAL AGENT OF THE KLESMER CHORUS TO 
C. PLUMMER. (TELEGRAM) 
“Sell Enterprise. Do the best you can.” 
THEODORA TO MRS. DUNBAR (TELEGRAM) 
“Proposition A accepted. Send con- 
tract.” 


With this concert (which was successful 
both in a musical and a pecuniary point of 


view) our business career closed. The 
lessons of our tale are obvious, yet allow 
us the melancholy luxury of pointing our 
own moral, 

The basis of the lecture business is dis- 
trust, entire and perpetual! The price of 
money as well as liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance! But while this is the vital princi- 
ple, there are minor deductions which 
may be of service to beginners in the 
amusement business. Firstly, our experi- 
ence inclines us to believe that independ- 
ent entertainments are like firearms, safe 
only in experienced hands. Secondly, ex- 
pensive talent is best “taken on shares.” 
Generally speaking, if committees can’t 
get on shares, they had better not touch 
it at all. Thirdly, judicious advertising, 
like beauty, “is its own excuse for being” 
and never fails to pay for itself. The man- 
ner, of course, varies with the locality. 
In the East a solemn elegance is most ef- 
fective; but the West demands humor. 
Mild jokes allure an unwilling public into 
reading advertisements. Descriptions of 
clothes and jewels, personal details, gen- 
eral Jenkinism, in short, is very profitable. 
We estimate the diamond in Herr Kles- 
mer's baton as worth at least 50 tickets, 
and his domestic happiness sold ‘almost 
200. It is always best for a committee to 
tell the truth about its stars; that is, to 
praise them justly. If you cannot praise 
people warmly, do not engage them. A 
good deal, also, depends upon announc- 
ing names early in the season. 

Fourthly, always have claquers. Kind 
friends will usually be willing to act and 
clap as directed. Small boys, on free tick- 
ets, are not recommended. They are 
enthusiastic, but too frank, and have a sad 
habit of telling their terms of admission 
to their friends, afterward.. 


Fifthly, pay your debts promptly and do 
all your fighting before you make your 
contracts; afterward it is legally superflu- 
ous and morally wicked. Besides, do not 
even the agents and bureaus the same? 

Sixthly, never lie! rest assured the “pro- 
fession” will do enough without you. 

Seventhly, do not distress yourself over 
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adverse criticism; we should be dead if we 
had! A single instance will show some- 
thing of our difficulties. At the beginning 
of our sorrows, we were warned to be care- 
ful about having entertainments on even- 
ings set apart for the churches. As the 
Episcopal churches held services on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the other de- 
nominations had prayer-meetings on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, and all the choirs 
and Sunday-school teachers met on Sat- 
urday, you will perceive that our choice 
was limited. Moreover, a very short time 


convinced us, that people consulted their 
own convenience and not ours in their 
engagements. Nevertheless, we have not 
succeeded in making these facts clear 
to our townspeople, and, to this day, 
many worthy people consider us as wilful 
tramplers on sacred things. 

And, lastly, this committee strenuously 
recommend to you, dear brethren, Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus as fortifying and 
consolatory reading. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

For the committee, 
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“Comrades! 


Fall in!” The sunny month of May 


Brings us once more fond memories of the past, 
Of myriads mustering for the march and fray, 
Of beat of drum and thrilling bugle blast, 

The weary march, the dropping fusillade, 

The distant cheer and scurrying hoof and feet. 
The diapason of the cannonade, 

ShrilII yell and hoarse hurrah where thousands meet, 
In line of battle; and the sadder scenes, 
Death’s harvest over; where at rest for aye, 
Heroes lie lifeless, and the sunlight gleams, 

On pallid faces, neath the Ieafy spray. 


We lay our tribute on the graves of those, 
Who have before us, passed the portals dim 
Of that great gate, which opens to brave foes, 
That land supernal, where peace enters in 
To every heart, weary of work well done, 
The ceaseless strife, of battling right and wrong; 
The vanity of all things neath the sun, 

And longing for life’s final even-song. 

To them be peace; but as we march today, 
We give God thanks that we have lived to see 
Northron and Southron gathering to the fray, 
Under one flag; victors by land and sea. 


Gather then proudly. 


Who could hope again, 


To hear the brazen bugles shrilly blow, 

To see the warships cleave the groaning main, 
The staunch battalions bravely come and go, 
To hear the world applaud, surprised, aghast, 
The Southern dash and Northern strength allied. 
Victories which shame all records of the past, 
And charity which even our foes supplied, 

Life has been long, and yet its proudest day 
Comes with its lengthening shadows for we see, 
That those we honor, threw not life away, 

But gave us union, honor, liberty. 


Hall Charlton. 

















SILK WORM INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 
By Edward A. Samuels 


NUMBER of persons 
are now living who re- 
member when silk cul- 
ture was a pretentious 
industry in America. 
Without calling up the 

humiliating memories of the Morus 

Multicaulis craze in the thirties, there 

is an interesting history of the frequent 

attempts made to naturalize the little 
insect wanderer from the Orient, in 

America. 

The first introduction of the Chinese 
silk worm to America was occasioned 
by JamesI, admiring the silken hose 
of one of his courtiers. He promptly 
borrowed or appropriated them, as 
good sovereigns 
divinely did with 
all things they 
desired in those 
days, and was im- 
mediately in- 
terested in silk 
culture, sending 
over the eggs of 
the silk worm and 
the seeds of the 
mulberry to his 
Virginian Colon- 
ists. A liberal bounty soon created an 
interest in the industry here. and silk 
culture has had a fitful record ever 
since, breaking out in periodical re- 
vivals every decade or so. 





TWO MONKS WIN EVERLASTING GRATITUDE 


The two monks, whosecretly brought 
the silk worm eggs in hollow canes 
from ancient China to Europe, deserve 
the gratitude of every woman who 
wears silk; and what woman has not at 
some period of her life owned a gar- 
ment of this delicate texture? 

Silk has long been the standard of 
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textiles, as gold is of metals. The 
word itself, implied an excellence in 
texture even in the early days of 
Grecian and Roman splendor, when it 
was the very insignia of rank and 
wealth. Atthat time very little was 
known of its origin, some believing it 
to be the product of a tree; others that 
it was the entrails of acertain kind of 
spider fed upon paste. Aristotle 
seems however, to have gotten the 
first correct idea, when he described 
the nature of its origin to be “a worm 
with horns and different from others.” 
Silk production has about it an indefin- 
able fascination; for one silk garment 
represents the sacrifice of thousands 
of little worm 
careers; each 
little industrious 
life must be sacri- 
ficed before the 
pleasures and 
the vanities of 
humankind are 
satisfied. Itis 
the only thread 
that has thesheen 
of life itself in the 
garment. 
A VERY PAINSTAKING INDUSTRY 

But the worm turns. No industry is 
so exacting of patience, and care, and 
perhaps this is why busy, restless 
Americans have never yet achieved 
the same success as have the peas- 
ant of Europe, and accounts for its be- 
ing an obsolete pursuit in this country. 
Seth Low at a recent meeting of Silk 
Manufacturers, pronounced silk culture 
in America, a thing of the past, because 
we no longer have the sturdy, self- 
sacrificing yeomanry of the early 
pioneer days. 
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As the fruit tree peddler flourished in 
later days, so the silk worm egg and 
mulberry seed man once made his 
visits toour grandmothers Ambitious 
to help in the struggles for existence 
of a large family, the mothers entered 
into the project enthusiastically, and 
purchased with their scanty savings 
the seeds and eggs, and dreamed of 
more “pin” money to help the boys 
and girls at college. 


TIME OF HATCHING OF THE SILK WORM EGGS 


When the May time comes with its 
budding trees, and the leaves of the 
mulberry attain the size of a thumb 
nail, the hatching of the silk worm 
eggs takes place. From out the cool 
and darkened cellar, the stored eggs 
are brought to light and placed in the 
little old fashioned sitting room to 
hatch. Very little heat is required, 
and the rays of the spring sun act 
as incubator in the kitchen window. 
Through her spectacles the good house- 
wife carefully watches the strips 
of paper dotted with the tiny silk 
worm eggs, for the first evidences of 
activity. In two or three days, when 
the eggs begin playing hide-and-seek 
with one another, then all haste is 
made to transfer the little new-comers 
to larger quarters, protected from the 
rays of the sun by newspapers pinned 
over the-small paned windows. 

The worms have astonishing appe- 
tites, and must be fed at least four 
times every twenty-four hours. The 
first meal is at 5 o’clock in the morning 
and the subsequent ones four hours 
apart, the last being at 9 o’clock. With 
a sun-bonnet tied securely under her 
chin and a checkered apron flapping 
gaily in the spring breezes, the patient 
mother superintends a quest of food for 
the insects. Gathering the two cor- 
ners of the apron in one hand, the 
other is busily engaged in stripping the 
mulberry trees of their foliage, which 
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hardly perceptible to the naked eye, 
is the exclusive diet of the Chinese 
silk worm. 

The worms being small at first and 
the leaves are cut up for them with the 
old-fashioned half moon chopping 
knife, thus allowing each of the young- 
sters a whole piece to himself and 
doing away with any quarreling other- 
wise to be expected. The leaves are 
gently sprinkled over the worms and 
are devoured with much greediness. 


THEY WILL THRIVE ONLY IN CLEANLINESS 

Whatever else may be said of the 
silk worm, nothing can overshadow 
the value of its cleanliness. Perhaps 
one of the reasons why women folks 
are so partial to silk fabrics is that the 
origin is the acme of cleanliness, as 
the delicate threads are simply the 
juice of the mulberry leaf chemical- 
zed by the silk worm. 

Infinite care, patience and attention 
to detail, is the price of success in 
seri-culture. Each day the waste of 
their food must be removed, for the 
worm is tenacious of cleanliness; the 
food is approximately increased accord- 
ing to their ravenous appetites; and 
the worms protected from their mortal 
enemies, the ants. The old time meth- 
od of protection against these pests 
was to run astreak of molasses around 
the edges of the shelves, where the 
worms were feeding. 

It was very iimporant that the early 
morning’s meal should be stripped 
from the trees the night before. as the 
dampness of the dew is very injurious 
to the health of the worm. 


WHEN A BLIGHT COMES 
Sometimes there are very discour- 
aging things to contend with before the 
worms reach maturity. which are en- 
tirely inavoidable. The family return 
home in the falling shades of twlight, 
after attending a Fourth of July cele- 
bration. The new bonnets and gowns, 
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relics of Easter time, are lain aside and 
all assist in gathering enough mulberry 
leaves for the worms’ breakfast. Per- 
haps the leaves on this particular even- 
ing, feelsticky and slimy, instead of 
crisp and cool, then dismay fills the 
heart and the worst fears are realized. 
In the morning the leaves have all fal- 
len from the trees and they are bare. 
A blight such as this to the mulberry, 
tree means absolute starvation to all 
the silk worms so carefully reared, un- 
less, perchance, a bed of full grown le:- 
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smoke his pipe outside under the apple 
tree, as tobacco smoke is also deadly 
to the insects. 

Like the rapidly growing children 
the worms are forgetful at times of 
proper table etiquette and make a noise 
while eating. To enter a room filled 
with worms which have grown from 
mere specks to three inches long, 
in a brief six weeks, means to listen to 
a crunching like the sound of scissors 
cutting through paper—truly a chime of 
industry. 
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tuce is accessible. In this event the 
worms may be kept from hunger for 
two or three days but if it requires a 
longer time to complete their task, they 
die without having accomplished it. 
ROOMS VACATED FOR THLIR PLEASURE 

As the insects grow, their quarters 
are enlarged proportionately and in 
the old New England home the bed- 
room, sitting-room and parlor, all were 
gradually vacated one by one to meet 
the demands of the kingly worms. 
Boards placed together on the bucks 
of chairs, formed the necessary shelves 
upon which the worms were fed, and 
Grandfather was now compelled to 


EVERY EIGHTH DAY A DAY OF REST 


Every eighth day they rest from 
their labor of eating, and not a sound 
is heard. It is the worm’s Sunday and 
he passes it in drowsy laziness, some- 
times changing his wardrobe, for na- 
ture provides four changes or moults in 
his short existence. 

When the worm begins to think 
about preparing the cocoon, the fact is 
made known by waving its head and 
not eating. Heretofore they have 
been content to remain in one place, 
now they begin moving about. Tak- 
ing them up in the hand, they are 
changed from adull green color toa 
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transparent yellow. Selecting a com- 
fortable place on one of the tree 
branches especially placed by the 
attendant for the purpose, the worm 
proceeds to encase itself in a hard 
shell cocoon, which resembles a white 
peanut covered withfuzzy silk. Once 
inside the shell, the secretion flows 
freely from the worm, and in five or 
six days it has wound around itself 
from 400 to goo feet of silk. 


SPINNING THE SILKEN THREAD ON THE REEL 

Spinning the silk out of the cocoon 
is the perplexing problem in American 
sericulture. Thecocoons are carefully 
removed from the branches and placed 
in hot water which serves to kill the 
worm inside and relieve the stickiness 
of the texture prior to unwinding on 
the reel. The finest and best cocoons 
are saved for seed, and the chrysalises 
inside of these are not destroyed. In 
about eight days the chrysalis becomes 
transformed into a moth and emerges 
from the cocoon arrayed in gorgeous 
colors. The pairs immediately mate 
and the eggs are strewn on paper 
placed to facilitate handling. This con- 
stitutes the seed for next year and 
after being sealed in a tight box is 
placed in the cellar for safe keeping. 

With the basket of silk production 
swinging lightly on her arm, the New 
England farmer's wife went to market 
where she disposed of the fine textures 
at a remunerative priceand received in 
addition a small bounty from the 
government. Thus thrived the silk 
industry in America fifty years ago. 
And they dreamed of untold wealth 
from the production of silk which, how- 
ever collapsed as suddenly as it began. 
But there is yet another and unfinished 
chapter to the industry. 


A NATIVE SILK WORM 
An American silk worm? Why not? 


We have ten or more native species 
all of which produce a fiber of delicate 
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texture and beautiful luster, but un- 
fortunately the cocoons are for various 
reasons of small commercial value. 

For example, the caterpillar of the 
great Ceropia moth, one of the largest 
and handsomest of all varieties, spins a 
cocoon which is open at one end, 
which opening prevents the reeling of 
a perfect thread. The Luna, a moth 
that we sometimes find in our rambles 
through the woods, makes a cocoon 
that is too frail and weak to be of 
much value to the silk culturist. 


ABOUT THE POLYPHEMUS MOTH 


But we have one native species, the 
Polyphemus moth, whose larva spins a 
large, dense cocoon, which is in every 
way perfect, its fiber being very strong 
and glossy. This beautiful moth 
measures from five to six inches across 
its expanded wings and is much more 
common in our oak woods than most 
people imagine. Its color is a dull 
ochre-yellowish, clouded somewhat 
with black in the middle of the wings. 

The margin of the wings has a gray 
stripe, and near their hinder margin is 
a dusky band edged with reddish white. 
On each side of the wings, is a trans- 
parent eye-like spot, surrounded by 
black and yellow rings, and also a 
blue spot which shades it into black. 

This moth has been reared in large 
numbers in captivity, and the silk 
obtained from its cocoons has been 
woven into some of the most beautiful 
fabrics. 


ITS VALUE DEMONSTRATED BY TROUVELLOT 
The value of this species as a silk 
producer was discovered in 1860 by an 
enthusiastic naturalist named Trou- 
vellot. After a number of years of 
unsuccessful effort he obtained enough 
cocoons to.enable him to establish 
their value, and he then proceeded to 
start a silk worm rearing plant in Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. He was so success- 
ful, that in 1865 he had probably over 
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a million of them feeding on five acres 
of scrub or brush oaks, which were 
covered with netting to prevent the 
destruction of the worms by birds. A 
visit to Trouvellot’s establishment im- 
pressed one with the magnitude of the 
work that was in progress and the 
patient industry of the ardent French- 
man. 

The,Polyphemus moths are different 
in their habits from the mulberry feed- 
ing moths and emerge from the cocoons 
from about the 2oth of May until July; 
they immediately pair and the female 
proceeds to lay her eggs. These are 
about three hundred in number and 
are scattered here and there on the 
under side of oak leaves and twigs. 

The caterpillar is hatched in ten or 
twelve days and it soon begins to feed. 
When first hatched the worm is of 
course very small, but it eats voracious- 
ly and grows with astonishing rapidity, 
and is fully grown when about fifty- 
six days from the egg. 

Mr. Trouvellot kept accurate memo- 
randa concerning the diet of these 
worms, and he found that they ate on 
an average not less than one hundred 
and twenty oak leaves weighing three- 
fourths of a pound, and drank not less 
than one-half an ounce of water. 

During the fifty-six days of its cater- 
pillar life, the worm moults or changes 
its skin five times, its dimensions in- 
creasing at each moult, until finally it 
attains a length of about three inches, 
slightly larger than the Chinese species. 


HOW THE SILK IS SPUN 


Having attained its full size. it next 
spins acocoon. The silk of which the 
cocoon is made, exudes from a tube- 
like organ attached to the mouth; it 
issues in two streams, from the reser- 
voir on each side of the body, which are 
united in one thread. As it first flows 
it is in the form of a sticky fluid, which 
hardens when it is exposed to the air. 
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This caterpillar is different from the 
ordinary silk worm insomuch as it is 
independent and can take care of it- 
self. It very skilfully draws two leaves 
together by throwing the silk around 
the edges, and by shortening the 
strands the patient worker brings them 
into the desired rolled-np position for 
the reception of the cocoon. In mak- 
ing this the worm moves its head 
about in different directions, and these 
movements according to Mr. Trouvel- 
lot number two hundred and fifty-four 
thousand. 


ADVANTAGES OVER THE CHINESE SILK WORM 


There is no doubt that the cocoons 
of this moth may profitably be raised, 
the abundance and general diffusion of 
food upon which the worm feeds being 
an important factor in the economic 
culture of the insect. 

The Chinese silk worm requires for 
food the leaves of the mulberry tree, 
and the culture of that species is of 
course limited to those who have mul- 
berry plantations, but, as before stated 
this objection does not apply to the 
American silk worm, for there is an 
unlimited supply of its favorite food 
always available. 

Other silk growers than Trouvellot 
successfully raised the Polyphemus 
in large numbersin captivity and thesilk 
they produced was of the best quality. 

In view therefore, of the fact that 
the immense quantities of raw silk 
which we use is almost entirely of 
foreign growth, it would seem that, 
possessing as we do a native silk worm 
which spins abundantly a thread of 
most desirable texture, a worm that is 
hardy and healthy, one that can be 
reared and fed at a minium of cost; we 
ought to develope a profitable industry 
in its culture, which would give lucra- 
tive employment to women and chil- 
dren in localities that are adapted to 
this kind of business. 











SHALL ALL COMPETITION CEASE? 


By Mitchell Mannering 


tion has reached its first stage! The 

murmurs of discontent, once con- 
fined to the wage-earner and producer of 
raw material, has become the low rum- 
bling of commercial and professional pro- 
test, against the further monopoly of 
those callings and avocations, ‘by which 
men in the past have arisen from ob- 
scurity and indigence, to comparative 
wealth, and a creditable prominence and 
usefulness among their fellows. The 
alarm has not as yet been sounded by the 
professional politician, or that class of 
men who await a flood-tide of popular ex- 
citement, upon which they may ride to 
partisan success. Such men seldom rec- 
ognize the pregnant developments of life 
as it is, until the leaven of popular dis- 
content and alarm reveals to them an op- 
portunity for spurious sympathy and 
utterly selfish profession. It is the out- 
spoken expression of experiences, investi- 
gation and ripened opinion on the part of 
conservative and conscientious business 
men, which calls upon the American peo- 
ple to realize a great change in the indus- 
trial and business relations of man to 
man, and of the whole people to their 
most cherished institutions and to each 
other. 

A recent issue of “The New York 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin,” probably the oldest, most con- 
servative and reliable trade paper in the 
country, contains the following statistics 
and deductions. The article is headed 
“The Problem of the Monopolies.” 

“From advance sheets of ‘The Com- 
mercial Year Book,’ shortly to be issued 
from this office, we are able to present a 
summary of approximately complete sta- 
tistics of the trust organizations in the 
United States. We here use the term 
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‘Trust’ in its broadest popular sense; as 
covering not only consolidated corpora- 
tions, framed for directly monopolistic 
purposes, but also alliances of independ- 
ent organizations acting under a common 
understanding for the purpose of less 
directly regulating or defeating natural 
competition, the latter being but a small 
proportion of the whole. At the end of 
last month, these combinations numbered 
353, with the following aggregations of 
capital stock ard bonded debt, compared 
with a year previous: 





Number of C rganizat ons. 353 200 
Common Stcck....... $4,217,918,981 $2,889,757,417 
Preferred Stock ...... 870,675,200 393,704,033 
Total, Stock)... <3. $5,118,494,18: $3,2S3,521,452 
Boaded Debt... ... wiaieh 714, 388,661 378,720,691 





Stocks and Bonds . . . $5,632,882,842 $3,662,241,543 


“It will be seen that, at the end of Feb- 
ruary, these 353 combinations had issued 
a total of $5,118,500,000 of capital stock 
and $714,389,000 of bond obligations. 
These figures show an increase, over 
those we published a year ago, of 76 per 
cent. in the number of institutions and 60 
per cent. in the combined stock and 
bonded debt; which indicates the ex- 
traordinary rapidity with which the move- 
ment has spread within the last twelve 
months. What proportion of the entire 
manufactures of the United States has 
passed under this new form of organiza- 
tion may be inferred from the fact that 
the census of 1890 values the entire capital 
then employed in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries at $6,525,000,000, 
which includes all the minor or retail 
work done by small individual proprietors. 
This means that the total capitalization of 
these combinations is equal to about 90 
per cent. of the entire manufacturing in- 
vestments of 1890. About the only im- 
portant branch of industry that has es- 
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caped the trust invasion is that of textiles; 
and if we eliminate that department from 
the total for 1890, the present capitalization 
of the monopolistic industries will be 
found to about equal the valuation of the 
last census. These facts will indicate with 
approximate clearness how closely our in- 
dustrial system has approached to com- 
plete absorption under monopolist con- 
trol. The process of transition has passed 
far beyond the stage of possible arrest; it 
is virtually a completed accomplishment, 
except in a few industries which have hith- 
erto seemed unsusceptible of consolidated 
management, but which may be drawn 
later into the maelstrom.” 

The National Magazine can add noth- 
ing to the following comments on the im- 
portance and suddenness of this radical 
change in industrial and business condi- 
tions which could paint in stronger, and 
yet reasonable terms, the features which 
must perforce disquiet and alarm, every 
intelligent and patriotic American citizen: 

“The change is the most stupendous 
revolution ever accomplished in the his- 
tory of the world’s industrial growth. Its 
suddenness is as remarkable as its magni- 
tude. It has come with none of the care- 
ful deliberation that usually attends the in- 
vestment of great aggregations of capital. 
It has been guided by no precedent ex- 
perience. It is no gradual result of a nat- 
ural evolution. It is an abrupt outburst 
of resistance to an unusually severe pres- 
sure of the natural regulatory force of 
competition. It is a reversal of all that 
economists have accepted as fundamental 
axioms of trade. It is an undeliberated 
revolt against the most essential force in 
the regulation of production, distribution 
and values—the natural law of competi- 
tion. It amounts to a complete disruption 
of the relations between the industrial 
forces and classes of society. It is an ex- 
tinguishment of the voluntary exchanges 
between the producing and merchanting 
interests, and the creation of one exclu- 
sive producing organization for each in- 
dustry, to which all other material inter- 
ests must yield subjection.” 
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The article says, and no business man, 
fully acquainted with the intimate and 
subtle relations between the producing, 
transporting, manufacturing, jobbing and 
retail interests, can honestly deny it: 

“Industry at large is organized into a 
system of feudalized corporations, each 
one of which enjoys absolute power 
within its special branch of production, 
while, taken in the mass, the system con- 
stitutes itself the supremest trade power in 
the nation. These innovations upon the 
fixed methods of industry, though funda- 
mentally affecting the citizen’s free access 
to the opportunities of industrialism, take 
little account of legalities, equally ignor- 
ing the law as it stands and as it may pos- 
sibly be changed to meet the case. This 
headlong precipitancy has pursued its 
purpose almost without forethought; cer- 
tainly with slight consideration for trade 
moralities or for the weightiest of human 
liberties, and with little regard for the 
perils to public order which the outwork- 
ings of the system are too liable to evoke. 

“The change, however, is now a fixed 
fact. It places nearly our entire indus- 
trial system upon the monopolistic basis. 
That is a venture unparalleled in the his- 
tory of material civilization; and not 
merely the manufacturing interest but the 
still vaster interests thereon dependent 
can but await the outcome with an expec- 
tancy that must grow more intense as the 
trial progresses.” 

The following questions are propounded 
in the conclusion of the article, which de- 
serve the closest study, and attention. 
They are given, with some comments 
thereon. 

Question r. “Whether, with the vast 
constant increase in the national capital, 
it will be found possible for the monopo- 
lies to long protect themselves against 
outside competition?” 

Answer. The Standard Oil Company 
has not only so “protected” itself as to 
practically control this hemisphere in pe- 
troleum products, and much of the old 
world through its “commercial treaties” 
with the Russian (governmentaiiy con- 
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trolled) oil interest; but also controls and 
“protects” the turpentine, tar and rosin in- 
dustry, the Menhaden oil combination, 
the Minnesota iron mining and transpor- 
tation interest, and a host of minor col- 
lateral businesses. The United States 
government itself today could not safely 
attempt to organize an industrial compe- 
tition against this one great and all-power- 
ful monopoly. Other trusts have been 
equally successful, and today present too 
strong a front, for the average capitalist to 
compete with. 

Question 2. “What will be the recourse 
sought by the great and wealthy distrib- 
uting class who will find themselves at the 
mercy of the trusts and whose services the 
latter will probably ultimately seek to dis- 
pense with?” 

Answer. The jobbers of the United 
States are already largely becoming retail- 
ers, establishing numerous retail stores, in 
promising towns, publish thousands of 
catalogues and use the mails to reach the 
individual consumer, selling at a very 
small advance above wholesale cost. 
Some even send out salesmen who take 
orders in the villages and among the 
farmers and distribute carloads of goods 
at the railroad stations. These methods 
are largely used by manufacturers, and as 
a result the relations existing between job- 
bers and retailers are so strained in al- 
most every state, that many jobbers have 
long debated the wisdom of trying to con- 
tinue their old, and what was once con- 
sidered the only legitimate methods. 

Question 3. ‘‘Will this superseded class 
of middlemen employ their large means in 
resort to manufacturing in competition 
with the trusts?” 

Answer. To a certain and indeed in- 
creasing extent in some localities, they 
have and will, but men grown gray in 
mercantile life naturally prefer their old 
calling. As a general rule, the change 
made will be to establish powerful branch 
retail establishments, such as are now 
called department stores, catalogue and 
mailing houses, and the like. These will 
in their turns practically exterminate the 
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special retailer, and then begin to “eat 
up” the smaller concerns in their own 
line. 

Question 4. “So with the producers of 
raw materials, who so far as respects the 
home market will have but one customer, 
for whose single wants they will all be 
competitors—will they be disposed to join 
cause with the displaced or dominated dis- 
tributors in establishing competition 
against the monopolies?” 

Answer. The producers of raw material, 
and especially in oil, iron, copper, salt, 
lead, lumber, coal, naval supplies, rubber, 
sugar, are already the principal producers 
of their own raw material. In wheat, and 
other cereals, the elevator and milling 
combinations already “bleed’’ the produc- 
ers of the larger grain states to the verge 
of ruin; and the great packers have an 
equally strong control of the great live 
stock and pork producing sections. 
Monopoly is the rule and not the excep- 
tion, and it is practically impossible for 
hundreds of thousands of producers to 
combine against the few men who control 
hundreds of millions. 

Question 5. “Can the trusts fulfil their 
promises of cheapness to consumers and 
yet earn dividends upon their inflated 
stock issues? If not, what will become of 
those promises?” 

Answer. The promises of cheapness to 
consumers have never been kept any 
longer than was necessitated by the stress 
of competition. This is true of every 
monopoly. 3 

Question 6. “If the liberal working 
capitals with which the ‘trusts’ are now 
prudently protecting themselves should 
disappear in catering to speculative opera- 
tions in their stocks and in satisfying the 
clamor of stockholders, what would be 
the disposition of the banks to extend 
loans to institutions constituted and ex- 
posed to new dangers as these are? 
Would the banks, in such case, become 
the backers of the monopolies?” 

Answer. The banks can ordinarily be 
trusted “to look out for themselves,” but 
as they have not yet realized the inevitable 
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tendency of the existing conditions, they 
will in time suffer with the other victims 
of centralized business. 

Question 7. ‘With the trusts pledged to 
low prices on the one hand and to divi- 
dends on watered stock on the other, 
what will be the position of labor under 
the new system? If the trusts’ restraints 
upon production create a redundancy of 
labor, what will be the effect upon wages? 
Will the onus of monopoly, in the long 
run, fall upon the back of the working- 
man?” 

Answer. So far as “labor,” and this 
means the highest grades of service as 
well as the lowest, can be safely deprived 
of wages, it will be mulcted to produce 
cheaply, that goods may be sold in larger 
quantities, on a lower basis of profit. 
Wholesale transactions today must double 
those of ten years ago to reap the same 
net profits, and salesmen, etc., are doing 
work largely on a proportion of three 
men to the five formerly employed. 

Question 8. “How will the monopolies 
protect themselves against competition 
from foreign factories where prices are 
not artificially regulated? Do they expect 
to have the tariff raised to suit their con- 
venience? If not how can they escape the 
effects of external competition? More- 
over, if a resentment in public opinion 
should so shape politics as to bring about 
a reduction in the tariff, would not the 
purpose of the monopolies be neutralized 
and their imagined advantages be dissi- 
pated?” 

Answer. The tariff is expected to main- 
tain the present discrimination, but many 
trusts “milk” the American consumer and 
do a profitable export business; with oth- 
ers recently formed a repeal of the tariff 
would mean ruin. 

Question 9. “Is there any probability 
that ultimate resentments among the dis- 
tributing and raw material producing 
classes may induce them to encourage 
such a change in our tariff policy?” 

Answer. Such a policy will undoubt- 
edly receive a host of adherents in the 
near future. 


Question 10. ‘‘As it is the professed pur- 
pose of the monopolies to maintain prices 
on a full, profit-paying basis, what will be- 
come of the large increase in our export 
of manufactures which has arisen during 
recent years from selling our ever-grow- 
ing surplus to foreigners at the lowest 
possible prices?” 

Answer. The export trade of the 
greater trusts does not pay because it is 
protected here, but because it is already 
produced more cheaply, or of better qual- 
ity, than it can be in foreign countries. 

Question rr. “Is a hard-and-fast-com- 
bination to protect prices compatible with 
securing an expansion of our foreign mar- 
kets commensurate with our capacity for 
production, with the increase in our sup- 
ply of labor and with the unprecedented 
gain in the amount of capital seeking em- 


ployment?” 
Answer. It is, and has been for some 
years past. The small capitalist and the 


great mass of the people must in the near 
future seek a solution of this great ques- 
tion, by combination, or modifications of 
the ancient policy of the laws affecting 
property and business methods. 

Question 12. “Are the American forces 
of capital and labor capable of being held 
in restraint for the convenience of these 
combinations?” 

Answer. No. There are no artificial 
restraints which can continuously check 
and control the needs and desires of a free 
people, but the method in which such re- 
straint and control shall be removed may 
be beneficent in its immediate results or 
ruinous and terrible in the extreme. 
Every true and patriotic citizen must view 
with alarm the picture presented by our 
contemporary and join heartily, despite 
many misgivings, in its final ‘utterance. 

“These are problems which the new 
system of industrialism has courageously 
propounded, and for a considerable period 
they must occupy the anxious attention of 
the American people. We can only hope 
the popular temper will maintain its 
equanimity through this prospective try- 
ing ordeal.” 











Synopsis OF CHAPTERS 1, J, Il] AND IV 


John Marshall a typical overworked American profes- 
sional man marries a beautiful but mercenary and ambitious 
woman, who bears a daughter, Beatrice Manshall, whom 
she teaches to despise al] really noble ambitions, and to de- 
sire great wealth, position andpleasure. The father dies sud- 
denly and alone,and Mrs. Marshall left with only a moderate 
income decides tosecure a desirable marriage for her daugh- 
ter Beatrice, and for that reason seeks the northern lake re- 
sorts the next summer, Here Beatrice meets.and is f.sci- 
nated by Harmon De Loste, a southern gentleman, and finally 
agrees to an elupement and marriage. Beatrice Mars)ia.l, 
daughter of Mrs. John Marshall, a worldly and sccming 
widow, is induced by Harmon De Loste to consent toa 
secret marriuge, and after the ceremony is absent from home 
fur some days. Mrs. Marshall aunounces the marriage as 
performed with her consent, and the young couple return to 
tind a welcome and a home with lir. De Loste sudac.y 
receives a billet doux from a furmer love and deseits Leu- 
triee, and by mail informs her that the ceremony was illiegzl 
and that she is not his wife. 


CHAPTER V. 


T was almost evening when Mrs. Mar- 
shall and her daughter returned to the 
hotel. It seemed to their eyes, which 

regarded all the world tonight with sus- 
picion, that every guest had assembled 
upon the veranda to watch for their re- 
turn. If they had but known, it was the 
glory of the sunset that had lured them to 
the veranda and lawn. It seemed that 
each succeeding sunset of these closing 
summer days became more varied and 
beautiful than that of the day previous. 
Tonight, the day seemed loath to die, and 
the sun sank smiling and beautiful to rest 
among the billowy clouds. The waters 
reflected its glory in a hundred opalescent 
shades, and everything in nature seemed 
joyous, serene. All things seemed to 
mock the elder woman who resented the 
beauty of the day, when her own heart 


It is 
true, “The heart makes the weather,’ and 
she could see nothing to admire in the 
scene before her. 

Beatrice followed her mother listlessly 


was black with anger and revenge. 


into the hotel. It had been a cruel experi- 
ence, and all the bright color had faded 
from her cheeks. More than one person 
wondered what could be amiss with her, 
for they had become so accustomed to her 
vivacity and never failing spirits, that it 
was impossible to reconcile themselves to 
the change that had taken place in the 
past few days. Their idle curiosity would 
have changed to amazement could they 
have known the truth, and have heard the 
conversation which occurred one _ half 
hour later in Mrs. Marshall's room. 
Beatrice had refused to appear for din- 
and had thrown herself languidly 
upon the bed. Both were utterly wearied, 
and the most difficult thing of all to bear, 
was the abject humiliation they had both 
experienced. In their search to investi- 
gate the truth of the letter, they had met 
with the most unflattering success. With 
innate cunning, and for a purpose hardly 
acknowledged to herself, Mrs. Marshall 
had made every inquiry quietly, to avoid 
as far as possible all publicity. Her worst 
fears became confirmed when she learned, 
beyond question, that no application even 
had been made for a marriage license. At 
the hotel she never desisted until she had 
learned every detail touching upon the 
mock marriage. Threatening the law and 
exposure, she obtained a complete confes- 


rer, 
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sion from the pitiful scoundrel who had 
masqueraded as a minister. !le pleaded 
that Harmon De Loste had assured him 
that it was all a joke which would surely 
be explained before evening. As for the 
witness, a stupid young fellow, who 
worked at odd jobs about the hotel, it had 
meant merely the matter of earning 50 
cents, and nothing more. There now re- 
mained not a doubt of the pitiless truth in 
their minds as they were driven home- 
ward. 

What they should do under the circum- 
stances was the question that confronted 
the mother and daughter as they sat talk- 
ing in the early evening. Had Mrs. Mar- 
shall been a man, there would have been 
no question of what would have been 
done. With the law upon his side, the 
perpetrator of the daring deed would have 
been brought summarily to justice. It 
was not exactly revenge that filled the 
heart of the mother, and brought the rest- 
less fire into her black eyes. She knew 
they were practically alone in the world, 
and that by her own neglect, she had 
caused their doings to be but of small mo- 
ment to their few relations. To appeal to 
the law for help would make public the 
whole affair, and forever ruin Beatrice, as 
well as to bring censure upon herself. 

“Mother,” said Beatrice, wearily, after a 
short pause in the conversation, “do you 
know I do not believe I ever really loved 
Harmon.” 

Mrs. Marshall looked at her a moment, 
half musingly, before she replied with the 
question, “Why did you attempt to marry 
nim?” 

“You had said I must be married, and I 
liked him, as well as any one. Then you 
know, mother, you had always said that 
love did not amount to anything.” 

“It never seemed to me that it did,” 
was the reply. “Certainly, in my own 
matriage, it was not a prominent factor, 
and I got along well enough.” ; 

“But father and Harmon were so dif- 
ferent.” 

“Yes, very different,’ was the laconic 
reply. 


“I wish that I knew about love,” con- 
tunued Beatrice, wistfully. “Of course I 
know that Harmon never loved me, or he 
would not have treated me this way, and I 
—I never loved him, surely, or I would 
not feel as I do about it all. He. fasci- 
nated me always.” 

“Well, between you two—you have cer- 
tainly made a tangle of your lives, and I 
do not feel as though I were particularly 
fortunate in having the unwelcome task 
of unraveling it.” 

“There must be such a thing as love, be- 
cause there are so many happy people.” 

“Beatrice, stop talking of love. It is 
probably something that you and I were 
never destined to know. What we must 
talk about is what we are to do now. 
Your southern scamp of a lover deserves 
to be shot—but then—Mon Dieu, who is 
there to do the shooting? I have a plan,” 
and the woman’s voice sank almost into a 
whisper, “since it was a man who played 
this trick upon you, and made you old be- 
fore your time, another man shall pay the 
penalty. We shall say nothing, you and 
I, and some day we shall be revenged. 
Meanwhile, at least, we shall have the sat- 
isfaction of being revenged upon mankind 
in general. There is no one here who 
lives in St. Louis. We shall simply bury 
this summer’s experience. You must 
marry again, quickly, and this time I will 
see tothe legal proceedings. Another man 
shall right the wrong Harmon De Loste 
has done you, Beatrice.” 

The eyes of the mother glowed as she 
bent them upon her daughter. Beatrice 
felt that her mother loved her and would 
make almost any sacrifice for her com- 
fort. And yet, something like repugnance 
stole for a moment over the girl’s heart, 
as she listened to these words. 

Oh, the pity, the misery of it all! 

Girlhood had scarcely budded into 
womanhood, and yet what bitter lessons 
was she learning. She had been wild, ca- 
pricious always, and still today she had 
experienced the same longing for love 
which her father had felt almost from the 
day of his marriage. Beatrice Marshall 
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would have made a far sweeter and truer 
woman, had different and ennobling influ- 
ences surrounded her. 

Tonight she felt the compelling eyes of 
her mother upon her. She knew that she 
would yield to her demands even while 
her better traits of character struggled for 
supremacy. She recalled with a shudder 
the idle summer evening, when she’ had 
laughingly told Harmon that her mother 
possibly would start a matrimonial bureau 
upon her return to St. Louis. 

“My jesting prophecy is coming true,” 
she querulously thought as she said aloud, 
“When shall we return to St. Louis?” 

“Tomorrow! I shall pack tonight. To- 
morrow I shall settle our bills, and his 
bills (the scoundrel’s) and then we shall 
leave this miserable place.” 

Far into the night to the wonderment of 
the occupants of the adjacent rooms, Mrs. 
Marshall and Beatrice worked quickly and 
silently. 

Beatrice herself packed away Harmon’s 
clothing. She did not weep over it, nor 
regard with sentimentality each well re- 
membered article. At the best her affec- 
tion for him was but a fascination. Her 
pride was thoroughly angered at having 
fallen so easy a victim to his wiles. 

She had always admired his fastidious- 
ness in dress, and yet tonight, as she 
folded the clothing that in his hasty flight 
he had been obliged to leave, she looked 
at it without feeling. She felt very much 
as she had before going to St. Louis, 
when she had unearthed an old keepsake, 
and realized that she had forgotten who, 
or what, the keepsakes symbolized. 

By midnight everything -vas ready for 
the early morning start. They retired and 
Mrs. Marshall was soon sound asleep. 
Beatrice was wakeful, and stole out of bed, 
and crept to the window. 

A gay party of young people were just 
returning noisily from a pleasure trip to 
the old point across the lake. As she lis- 
tened to their laughter and gay chatter, a 
feeling of numbness crept to her heart. 
She knew that in point of years she was 
equal to the happy hearted young people, 


and yet she felt old—so old. 

She looked at them pityingly and won- 
dered if they knew and appreciated how 
really happy and care free they were. 
Poor child! She bent her head wearily 
on the window casement, and looked up 
to the starlit heavens. She tried to 
smother the wish that her mother had 
been more like her father. 

She started guiltily when her mother 
suddenly awoke, and sat up in bed. “Bea- 
trice, what are you doing? Come to bed 
this instant. You need not try to catch 
cold. The only thing that you need try 
for at present is a husband.” 

The girl laughed a little unnaturally as 
she returned to bed. “Oh, yes, I under- 
stand, mother. After all, that is the only 
thing for me now—a husband—so good- 
night.” 

Mrs. Marshall pondered for a few mo- 
ments upon the words, and then fell 
asleep. 

A few days later they were again in St. 
Louis, and they had leased a very commo- 
dious house in a desirable clean residence 
portion of the city. 

It was Mrs. Marshall’s plan to rent a 
house, furnish it with the quantity of fur- 
niture she had stored in St. Louis, and 
then to obtain, if possible, a good class of 
lodgers. It was her desire to surround 
her daughter at once with the society of 
young gentlemen. Having no acquaint- 
ance in St. Louis, the only feasible way 
suggesting itself was the plan she had 
formed before she had left the lakes. Bea- 
trice entered with apparent zest into the 
undertaking, and was apparently inter- 
ested in her mother’s plans.. Everything 
completed, the effort to give an air of 
refinement to the house was seemingly 
successful. Mrs. Marshall waited com- 
placently for applications in answer to her 
advertisement which had appeared in the 
daily papers. It had been carefully 
worded, for she wished to impress upon 
the minds of every possible applicant that 
this was not the average boarding house, 
but that it would be a privilege to secure 
roems in such a house. 
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After giving the finishing touches to 
the rooms, and carefully looking over 
Beatrice’s wardrobe, Mrs. Marshall felt 
like a general inspecting forces and pre- 
paring for battle. 

Standing near her bedroom window ‘a 
few afternoons later, she observed, to her 
silent satisfaction, two well dressed men 
walk toward the house. A ring at the 
bell! 

As she slowly descended the stairs, she 
glanced with a look of meaning over her 
shoulder, and said to her daughter, “Bea- 
trice, let us hope that I shall at least 
secure a boarder and who knows—per- 
haps something more.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
S soon as her mother was safely in 
A the parlor, Beatrice hastily donned 
her wraps, and stole down the back 
stairs out into the street. She felt that 
she could not bear to be in the house, 
when her mother received the newcomers. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, sunny and 
bright, and the air was invigorating. She 
decided to take a walk and thus endeavor 
to drive away the dull pain in her head 
that had been tormenting her all the day. 
Her brief experience in married life, the 
subsequent disclosure of the faithlessness 
of the man she had supposed to be her 
husband, had somewhat shaken the girl’s 
nerves. She thoroughly dreaded the or- 
decal before her in the near future, and at 
the same time she lacked sufficient 
strength of character to oppose her 
mother’s project. 

When Mrs. Marshall entered the parlor 
the two gentlemen had evidently critically 
observed everything. 

“Hardly looks like a boarding house— 
am afraid there is some mistake,” one was 
saying. 

“No mistake, I assure you,” said Mrs. 
Marshall, as she took her seat with much 
dignity. “Do you desire to engage 
rooms?” 

“We are both very anxious to leave the 
hotel,” the elder of the two men replied. 
“We saw your advertisement, and we 


both felt that this was the very place for 
which we had been searching.” 

She looked critically at the two men. 
The speaker was tall and slender, with 
kindly hazel gray eyes, brown hair, and a 
sweet, Sensitive mouth. Everett Terrill 
looked to be what he really was—a gen- 
tleman and a scholar. His companion, 
who appeared to be several years his 
junior, had blue eyes, brimful of fun and 
mischief. He was athletic, full of life and 
spirits, and seemed the exact opposite to 
his friend. “A jovial companion,” 
thought Mrs. Marshall, but instantly de- 
cided that his face indicated too much 
keenness for the success of her project. 

After talking with them, she discerned 
that the two were bosom friends, and 
firmly decided that at whatever cost they 
must be kept apart. She felt positive that 
if living together the twe friends would 
guard each other’s interests, and the prob- 
abilities were that her own plans would 
fail. 

“T am very sorry that I cannot accom- 
modate you both,” she said addressing the 
elder man. “Just now I really have only 
one room available, and I prefer to have 
it occupied: but by one.” 

Everett Terrill bowed quietly, and as 
he rose to follow Mrs. Marshall to inspect 
the room, he glanced with a look of 
amusement at his companion. The sum- 
mary way in which the latter’s application 
had been settled had brought a look of 
consternation and discomfiture to the 
young face. 

The rental of the room was adjusted 
with perfect satisfaction to both parties. 
Mrs. Marshall was determined that they 
should be satisfactory. Her lynx eyes had 
at once fastened upon Everett Terrill. 
Perhaps it was the sweet curve of his 
mouth, the dreamy light in his eyes be- 
tokening the scholar, which made her 
judge correctly that he could be more 
easily deceived than a man of greater ex- 
perience and less honesty of purpose. 
She was so saturated with deceit herself 
that she was constantly upon the alert for 
deception in others. 
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When Beatrice returned from her walk 
she found that the room had been taken, 
and that her mother expected her new 
tenant to take possession the following 
day. 

“He is a gentleman, Beatrice, and a 
student, I am sure,” said the mother. 
“And, I want you to be careful not to 
offend his taste in any manner. There 
are no two ways about it. You must be 
married and married soon.” 

“What is his name, mother?” 

“IT think his friend called him ‘Terrill.’ 
I want you to wear your prettiest clothes. 
Do everything to attract his attention, 
and win his admiration.” She looked at 
her daughter critically as though to esti- 
mate her strong points. 

“You are not bad looking, I am sure, 
and if you will only do your best, I think 
we can reasonably hope for success. We 
shall succeed,’ she concluded in a deter- 
mined voice. A close observer reading 
the face of the woman, which had grown 
almost uncanny in her zeal, would have 
felt the chances for her victim were all 
against him. 

When Everett Terrill came to take 
possession of his room the following day, 
he felt himself singularly fortunate. It 
was so comfortable a room and at such 
a low price, he reflected. Everything had 
been attended to that an experienced 
woman could devise for his comfort. He 
breathed a sigh of relief the first evening 
as he sank into an easy chair, and draw- 
ing the student lamp a trifle nearer be- 
gan to read. 

ilis face, with the glow of the shaded 
lamp upon it, was a fine one. If it could 
be criticised at all, it would be because it 
was almost too delicate and sensitivé for 
a man, and yet in its refinement, it did not 
lack strength. He had descended from 
splendid stock, and numbered among his 
ancestors scholars of great renown, and 
professional men of marked success. 

His own young life was full of promise. 
His college days had been signally free 
from dissipation or sowing of wild oats, 
and he was a hard working student. 


He was but one of a large family, and 
the time had come for him to go out into 
the world and fight his own way and win 
his laurels. He felt that there was but 
small chance for him in the distant sea- 
port town which had grown older and 
older, but had progressed so slowly. He 
determined to go to St. Louis, and ac- 
cept a position which had been offered 
him, and still pursue his studies prepara- 
tory to a professional career. He counted 
himself most fortunate as he glanced 
around the quiet, luxurious room; and he 
thought with a sigh of contentment of 
the long winter evenings approaching 
when he could pursue his studies 1nin- 
terrupted. 

Beatrice understood the situation per- 
fectly. She knew of her mother's plan, 
even while she wished with all her heart 
that she was not one of the central fig- 
ures in the drama. 

The edict had been pronounced by her 
mother ‘that the new boarder was to bear 
the penalty of Harmon De Loste’s wrong. 
Beatrice knew that there would be no 
turning her mother from her purpose. 

She saw but little of Everett the first 
few weeks, and yet all that she saw of 
him added to her first excellent impres- 
sion. He was so unmistakably a gentle- 
man, his sympathies were so broad, and 
his heart so large, that she admired him. 

Both mother and daughter were so as- 
siduous in their efforts for his comfort, 
that at the close of the second month the 
young man began to feel a sense of great 
obligation. Thinking to repay this in a 
measure, one afternoon he bought tickets 
to the theatre, and returned home early in 
order to ask permission for Beatrice to 
accompany him. 

“Mrs. Marshall, you know that I do not 
often attend the theatre, but I am particu- 
larly fond of a Shakespearian play. I 
shall be very glad if you will permit your 
daughter to enjoy that pleasure with me 
tonight.” 

He received a cordial consent. Mrs. 
Marshall was delighted, for she was be- 
ginning to feel anxious about the success 
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of her plot. This was the first overture of 
the kind that had been made. 

Everett had apparently been perfectly 
oblivious to every advance made. Al- 
ways sweet tempered and genial, they had 
found his armor of reserve almost impene- 
trable. Her face had brightened wonder- 
fully by the time she reached Beatrice’s 
room to deliver the invitation, and to as- 
sist her in dressing for the evening. 

“You must appear at your best,” she 
said, “wear something quiet, a little sub- 
dued, for I know that will be more to his 
taste.” 

“But, mother, how in the world shall 
I entertain him? He is so clever and 
bright, he almost frightens me.” 

“Let him talk, you listen well, that is 
oftentimes quite as effective.” 

She never forgot those words of her 
mother, and once again did she find oc- 
casion when they proved more eloquent 
than conversation. 

The play was “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
it seemed to Everett, as he glanced over 
the large audience, as though all the 
sweethearts of the city were at the thea- 
tre en masse, their hearts wrung by the 
loves and hatreds of Montague and Capu- 
let. 

He glanced at the face of the girl at 
his side, and noted the intensity of its 
expression. Thinking to break the spell 
which seemed about her, he murmured 
aloud, “Poor Romeo! Poor Juliet!” As 
though an echo, a voice at his side whis- 
pered “Poor fools!” 

He looked in surprise a moment at the 
speaker, and then said quietly, “Would 
you mind telling me, Miss Marshall, of 
what you were thinking a moment ago 
when I spoke?” 

“TI—oh, I was thinking as I saw those 
ladies drying their eyes, of the thousands 
of equally sad endings in Life’s ro- 
mances.” 

He was very much surprised at her 
reply. Years afterward he remembered 
the expression of her eyes as she looked 
at him and answered his question. It re- 
called the look in the eyes of a fawn he 


had seen accidentally shot. Her next 
question added to his surprise. “Mr. 
Terrill, do you believe in love?” 

“Yes, indeed! with all my heart,” he 
replied earnestly, as he continued in a 
poem-reciting tone, “I would rather live 
out my days in an humble cottage in a 
fisherman's village with Love, Happiness, 
Peace, than in an emperor’s palace with- 
out them. Don’t you believe in love?” 

“T hardly know in what I believe?” she 
faltered. “But I should at least like to 
believe in people.” 

“You certainly must believe to a great 
extent, for the world is full of good hearts. 
Speaking of love, Miss Marshall,’ he con- 
tinued, “recalls such a sweet thing that I 
read only a few evenings ago. The 
father of a young man’s fiance had just 
died. He wrote to her at once a short 
note. This was all that he said, ‘I can say 
nothing, but a. nothing, yet that is all. 
Was it not out of nothing that God made 
the world? My nothing is the word of 
God: “I love thee.” ’” 

At that moment the curtain rose. Ev- 
erett wondered what turn the conversa- 
tion would next have taken. He was so 
unaccustomed to women, for most of his 
life had been taken up in his work. All 
his sweet and gracious belief in woman- 
hood generally was the result of an inti- 
mate association with his own mother, as 
sweet and pure a woman as God ever sent 
to bless mankind. 

Tonight as they returned from the 
theatre, he noticed the unwonted quiet of 
his companion, as though the final scenes 
of the play still shed their influence about 
her. Yielding himself to her mood they 
spoke hardly a word. 

When questioned the following morn- 
ing about the events of the evening, Bea- 
trice had but little to say. Mrs. Marshali 
looked at her a few days later in dismay. 
She could not understand the subdued 
manner and the disinterestedness. She 
thought jealously that some other influ- 
ence than her own must be at work upon 
the girl’s character and at the same time, 
she disdained the idea, because she knew 
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that her daughter had no intimate associ- 
ates in the city. 

She felt she must inspire a hatred for 
Harmon De Loste, that she must arouse 
Beatrice’s desire of revenge. 

“Mrs. Marshall, can you go up to Mr. 
Terrill’s room?” asked the maid, abruptly 
entering the parlor one evening a week 
later. “I was just passing his door when 
he called me.” 

“What seems to be the trouble, Selma?” 
she asked while rising to grant the re- 
quest. 

“He seems quite sick. Perhaps I had 
better wait until you come down before 
going out, for fear you may need a doc- 
tor.” 

A few moments later Mrs. Marshall 
hastily descended to send a message for 
the nearest physician. 

“He seems quite ill, Beatrice. Send the 
doctor upstairs as soon’as he comes.” 


When the physician had brusquely en- 
tered the room and looked searchingly at 
the feverish man, tossing restlessly upon 
the bed, he said gruffly, “Too much mid- 
night oil, brain fever, you know,” and he 
glanced at Mrs. Marshall meaningly. 
“Shall I send a nurse?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied hastily, “we have 
plenty of help, and it will be a pleasure to 
take care of him.” 

“No need for alarm,” Dr. Seward said, 
as he left the room, “but take good care 
of him. I will be in tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Marshall took charge of the sick 
room that night. Long after midnight, 
as she lay resting upon the couch, she 
pondered over the situation. The unex- 
pected illness of Everett had at first 
caused her great consternation. Finally 
a light broke upon her and she whispered 
to herself exultingly, ‘“‘He shall not es- 
cape! Beatrice, I shall yet save you!” 


(To be Continued) 
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HERBERT PUTNAM, . LIBRARIAN 
By Max Bennet Thrasher 


THE NEWLY APPOINTED LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS OUTLINES THE POLICY UNDER WHICH HE 
WILL MANAGE THE GREAT NATIONAL LIBRARY 


¢é ORN and bred to his business” 
may well be said of Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, the newly appointed 
Librarian of Congress. Mr. Putnam is 
the son of Mr. George P. Putnam, the 


founder of the famous firm of book 
publishers which yet bears his name. 
He was educated in the public schools 
of New York, graduating from Harvard 
College and the Law Department of 
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Columbia, went to Minneapols to 
practice, but soon became librarian of 
the Minneapolis Atheneum, and laver, 
of the Free Public Library of he same 
city, a library which he organized and 
made in the seven vears he was in 
charge, one of the leading institutions 
of the kind in the country. 

Four years ago he was made Lib- 
rarian of the Boston Public Library, 
and since then has presided in the 
magnificent new library building on 
Copley Square, where his work has 
given excellent satisfaction. He is a 
young man, not yet forty, andit may 
be inferred that he is attracted to 
Washington bya desire to build up 
there a great national library, since 
the salary there is only $1,000, while 
tke salary he had in Boston was $1,000 
greater than that. 

The appointment of Mr. Putnam has 
had the more interest from the fact 
that he first was appointed by the Presi- 
dent some time ago, and declined. Pre- 
sident McKinley then appointed Rev. 
Samuel J. Borrows, a republican mem- 
ber of Congress from Massachusetts, 
whose term of office had just expired, 
and who had not been re-elected. Mr. 
Borrows is a man of wide scholarship 
and one of the foremost authorities on 
the science of sociology in this 
country, but he isnot an experienced 
librarian, and it was said to be on that 
account that it was finally so strongly 
represented to him that the Senate 
would not confirm him, that he with- 
drew his name. The President then, 
a second time, appointed Mr. Putnam, 
and he accepted. 

Mr. Putnam’s general policy in the 
management of the library can be very 
accurately outlined, for no longer ago 
than 1896 he was one of the several 
prominent librarians of the country 
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summoned before the Congressional 
Committee on the Library, to advise as 
to how the institution should be man- 
aged so as to secure its greatest ef- 
ficiency. At that time Mr. Putman, 
speaking of the library;said :— 

“This should be a national library— 
that is to say, the largest library in 
the United States, and a library which 
stands foremost as a model and 
example in assisting to forward the work 
of scholarship in the United States. 
And you will be spending for ita sum 
that must be nearly $500,000 a year, to 
make it what your committee seemed 
to purpose that it should be. I should 
suppose you would have to have for 
the administration of that library a 
force exceeding numerically 200 em- 
ployees, perhaps 250. 

“The material to be gathered by the 
library shonld, in my opinion, assume 
the following in order of importance: 

1. Actual legislation of the United 
States and of other countries, and all 
documentary matter embodying or 
pertaining to the same. 

2. All material entered under the 
United States copyright law. 

3. Law. 

4. Other American, so far as prac- 
ticable. 

se Of general literature, chiefly the 
following: (a) The history of this hem- 
isphere; (b) the history of foreign 
countries; (c) sociology, particularly in 
so far as it bears upon Federal legisla- 
tion already enacted, or such legisla- 
tion likely to be enacted, or under dis- 
cussion, hereafter. 

”I must express my opinion that pro- 
per attention to the above departments 
alone will be all that the National Lib- 
rary can expediently undertake. with 
any funds reasonably to be foreseen.” 

















ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD 
T must have been in May that Robert 
Browning sang 


“God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world,” 


for May brings new hope to the human 
heart. Springtime is the real new year; 
the period when with the new leaves all 
the world begins again. January, Febru- 
ary and March are like prison walls to the 
spirit; April comes as a window opened, 
admitting sunlight and a patch of blue sky; 
then May bursts, the rainbow of the 
months, sent as a sign—a promise of frui- 
tion. 

A peculiarly human characteristic is 
one’s tendency to look out of the window 
the first thing upon rising in the morning, 
just to make sure that all’s right with the 
world. m 

May is the morning of the year. After 
our long winter’s sleep we hasten to get 
a look at her, to see the sun break in glory 
sending its beams as messengers to call 
the birds, grown lazy during the winter 
season. The night has watered and 
strengthened the flowers and all green 
things, but the morning’s sun brings hope 
and growth. 

‘May teaches the birds new variations on 
their hymns of praise and tuneful joy. 


Far off calls Bob White 

“All’s Right! All’s Right!” 
“Tis true!” sings the lark, 
“Take Heart! Take Heart!” 


MAKING FACES AT FATE 
HEN we cry out against our destiny 
we show irreverence towards the 
Great Wisdom. ; 

We, as human beings, are given certain 
irrevocable natural laws and conditions 
under which we work out our lives. If we 
disobey these laws we are to blame for the 
result—the laws are not to blame. 

A child is put to play in a room where 
there is a hot stove. He feels cold and 
lays his hand ignorantly upon t'e stove, 
which promptly burns him, irrespective of 
his feelings in the matter. 

The fire was not unjust in its pursuance 
of its natural law, and the child by his act 
learned what no ‘warning woyld have 
taught so well—that a hot stove burns 
whether you like it or not, provided you 
approach too near. 

A man strives towards a certain end. 
Unconsciously he employs the wrong 
means; he apparently fails, but it remains 
with him whether this failure be defeat or 
triumph exactly in proportion to the bene- 
fit his moral nature derives from the ex- 
perience. Fate is as cruel as the Great 
Spirit of the barbarians, who, according 
to their primitive belief, demanded human 
sacrifice to appease his eternal wrath, if 
we do not recognize it as a friend who 
seems cruel in the act of correcting our 
faults with the kindest intention. 

We are put here to improve upon the 
Self born in us. That Self must suffer 
in learning the lessons of life, but it need 
neved die nor become diseased owing to 
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discouragement. The sooner a man be- 
lieves that his wisdom is inferior to the 
Strength that guides the stars, the sooner 
he will find peace; otherwise, he must con- 
stantly fight the inevitable with the wrong 
weapon. 

While ‘he views himself individually as 
something large and important to the uni- 
verse, taken apart from nature’s laws and 
his brethren, he is on the road to an infla- 
tion bound to collapse sooner or later, be- 
cause Self is but a puny God strutting un- 
der a borrowed crown. But let him once 
see his ego and his work as a small but 
necessary part of a divine whole; then he 
will find satisfaction in being a valuable 
block in the puzzle of Creation,and he will 
fit into his place easily, with all due relative 
respect for the surrounding blocks. 

Every man is a Knight in search of the 
Holy Grail guarded by dragons to be 
fought. But he must not be turning back 
to consult Self—the black shadow—over 
his shoulder. A man cannot fight looking 
backward that way; he must see his enemy 
face to face, eye to eye, if he is to conquer. 
Satan dwells in that shadow. The man 
says “Get thee behind me, Satan!” then 
turns his back on His Majesty in order to 
carry out his own commands; but in the 
end that interesting personage must be 
dragged around to the front and slain 
single-handed, or he may stab the man in 
the back. 

Satan and Self are alliterative twins, 
children of the King of Darkness. If in 
early years of life when the fiercest battles 
are waged one is cast down at every! small 
defeat, accepting each discouragement as 
an ultimatum, instead of a valuable experi- 
ence leading to final conquest, there will 
be no limits to the Valley of Shadows. 
Under such circumstances one finds a rock 
and sits on it until complaining about a 
hard seat becomes a confirmed habit. Then 
gradually one grows to like the habit if 
one does not like the rock. 

Fate can seat you on a rock, but Fate 
can not keep you there without your free 
consent. If you smile at the world, the 
world smiles back; make faces at Fate and 
Fate will reflect your own countenance. 


THE MAKING OF A GENIUS 


HE fatal tendency of contemporaneous 

art is towards the elaboration of me- 
chanical means induced by fallacious ax- 
ioms such as “Genius is merely a capacity 
for hard work,” or “Genius is a capacity 
for receiving discipline.” There is no case 
on record where a genius has been made 
by patiently whittling a stick. A young 
girl gives ten years to patient, tortuous 
piano practice, working like a day laborer, 
with doubtful pleasure to ‘herself and 
friends. What is the consequence? She 
cannot at the end of that time play as well 
as her sister who has had one year of les- 
sons. 

Too slight importance is given in mod- 
ern times to native capacity. The old- 
fashioned notion that a genius is born, not 
made, was more productive than the pre- 
vailing idea that any man or woman can 
write, or make music, or paint, provided 
he or she be apprenticed to the trade early 
enough, and grinds faithfully. 

Art is not a trade, and, as an awkward 
countryman once said, “You might ’s well 
try to make a willow whistle in the fall o’ 
the year ’s to try to make a dancer out o’ 
me.” 

A genius is the climax of inherited fac- 
ulties focused in the brain of a little child. 
Without development these supreme fac- 
ulties would be as the wild rose the gar- 
den rose, but of its own force genius 
seeks development and rises to its level 
ahove the average mind. 

A genius is invariably self taught; that 
is, he possesses the supreme faculty of re- 
ceptivity. The ordinary person can be 
polished; the genius comes to polish the 
rest of mankind. 

% 


THE CORNER-STONE OF MATRIMONY 
HE injunction to “bear and forbear,”’ 
rightly followed, stands as an im- 
pregnable corner-stone to the marital edi- 
fice. If one starts out on a trip with 
friends the great necessity as a means to 
fruitful pleasure is compatability of spirit 
and a constant guard upon thoughtless im- 
pulse. How much more is this true of the 
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trip through life with the friend chosen 
from out the world as the one most worthy 
our love, respect and self-sacrifice. In all 
friendship it is wise to hunt out the sunny 
spots to be found in every character if 
rightly sought; and so in marriage—if man 
and wife find themselves sitting in the 
shade of each other’s dispositions, they 
must seek the sunlight together or storm 
clouds will gather overhead. 

What we need in marital partnerships 
is more courage and consideration—cour- 
age with which to meet our own faults; 
consideration with which to meet other 
people’s. A marriage balanced by these 
weights is bound to prosper and point out 
a Paradise where the circulation of the 
soul is purified. 

If facts were sifted, the statistical result 
would probably show that the majority of 
married people are as happy as it is in- 
tended mortals should be. Unhappy mar- 
riage is sensational, therefore the world 
hears all about it; happy marriage ‘is like 
the American whom one never hears about 
ii Europe because he is merged into the 
great human class of the unostentatiously 
refined, wearing no sign of his good breed- 
ing except the breeding itself. 

Men and women make their own condi- 
tions; conditions do not make them, but as 
Thomas Carlyle puts it, “Life anywhere 
will swallow a man unless he rise and vig- 
orously try to swallow it.” 

Marital existence, we admit, is a strug- 
gle with possibilities and pessimism; how- 
ever, we are pilots of our own boat, and 
unless we mark our channel well through 
the shoals and rocks we are likely to go to 
the bottom as food for pessim‘stic fishes. 

m% 
THE CARELESS PERIOD 

It is pleasant and possible to believe that 
the greater portion of all kinds of selfish- 
ness arises from thoughtlessness rather 
than solely from regard to one’s own in- 
terest—thoughtlessness of other people, 
not exclusively thought of self. However 
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that may be, “I forgot,” is the daily excuse 
of the perceptibly selfish person and of 
others whose motives do not lie on the 
surface. If a young man or woman of our 
day were rebuked for sitting in the most 
comfortable chair, while some old lady oc- 
cupied an uneasy seat in a drawing room, 
the young person would probably rise im- 
mediately saying: “Pardon me; I forgot,” 
without showing much real regret. By 
this slight example can be expressed the 
attitude of the majority of people enjoying 
social intercourse, including those attend- 
ing the great assembly balls of the large 
cities to the members of the church social 
in a village or country neighborhood. 
Every excessively busy, period in the his- 
tcry of the world has been what might be 
called a careless period—a time when peo- 
ple are all driving ahead so eagerly in pur- 
suit of something personal that not a m‘n- 
ute is left for remembering the rest of hu- 
manity. America is the busiest country on 
earth and her people, in consequence, are 
growing careless, not because their hearts 
are in the wrong place, but because they 
do not take time to think. 

This social carelessness is induced par- 
tially by a lack of early training. For- 
merly children were made at least super- 
ficially thoughtful by means of strict train- 
ing in manners, but now-a-days, when the 
child’s individuality is permitted free play 
from the first howl he utters in coming 
into the world to his college yell, intruded 
even into the home, there is no course of 
training employed calculated to enforce 
constant thought of other people’s com- 
fort. Unless we are by nature thoroughly 
unselfish, we are apt to do as the small 
boy did, “Forget to remember.” 

In social as in other relations the open 
coor to progress is through the creed ex- 
pressed simply in the words, “You first, I 
last.” 

“Hearts, like doors, are opened with ease 
By very little keys— 
‘I thank you,’ and ‘If you please.’ ’ 





INA CLUB, 


By Frank 


HE Blade has been writing a Spring 
poem. “You know what happens 
to a young man’s fancy in the 
spring,” he says, and offers that as a plea 
in extenuation. This entertaining young- 
ster is nothing if not intensely personal, 
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Putnam 
Runs off to the creeks to go South for 
the summer. 
And the dainty Spring Beauty 
Peers up through the leaves to espy the 


new-comer, 
And delights in her duty. 


and what the Philosopher calls “human.” — 


So it was hardly to be expected he woula 
omit, even from a pastoral, the sentiment 
that differentiates him, in degree at least, 
from the rest of us. He read the verses 
last night: 

THE RIVALS 


The time is in March—in our temperate 
zone— 
When the seasons sit down, 
Old Winter and Spring, rival heirs to the 
throne, 
And they play for the crown. 


Old Winter comes blustering down on 
the gale 
From the icy northwest; 
But he’s bluffing on deuces and certain to 
fail 
When he’s put to the test. 


Young Spring saunters up from the 
tropical zone, 
And he merrily sings 
A fantastical air in a jubilant tone— 


He holds aces on kings. 


In the sheltering woods and along the 
south banks 
The first. flowers lie low, . 
All ready to leap to their places in ranks 
When the lingering snow 


And it’s little she recks of the chill wind 
that blows 
Through the branches above her, 
For her soul is a-thrill with the music that 
flows 
From the lips of her lover. 


She impatiently longs, with a burning de- 
sire, 
For her dearest of blisses— 
The embrace of her love and the master- 
ful fire 
Of his passionate kisses. 


But here (as on previous occasions past 
number), 
Each with ardor aflame, 
The players the table with riches encum- 
ber, 
And love waits on the game. 
Old Winter, defeated, and 
Spring, stirred 
By the prospect before him, 
Proclaims himself king, when the flowers, 
at his word, 
All arise and adore him. 


departs, 


* * * * * * 


The Poet joined the Inglenook party at 
twelve o’clock last night. 
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The Book Maniac, who was entertain- 
ing, ordered another of the same. 

“Been out to the opera?’ asked the 
Philosopher. 

“No; been to hear Billy Mason at Cen- 
tral Music Hall.” 

“Talked about the Filipino war, didn’t 
he?” 

“In a way: he stated that his subject 
was, ‘The United States of America ver- 
sus the United States of America and 
Asia.’”’ 

“Pretty warm, I suppose; the Senator 
has opposed the warfare on the islanders 
from the start.” 

“A fine speech. It did credit to his head 
and his heart alike. The Senator is not 
unpatrictic, but he does believe that, with 
more of patience and candor, we could 





have been spared the grave necessity of 
fighting our allies. I took notes of a part 
of his speech, and with your leave I'd like 
to give you the gist of it.” 


* * * * * * 


Assent being given, the Poet quoted the 
Senator thus: 

“TI know that when the Filipino is mow- 
ed down like grass it makes no difference 
to him whether it is by one of our bullets 
or a Spanish bullet. I believe Lincoln 
was right when he said, ‘No man is good 
enough to govern another man without 
his consent.’ I believe we should treat 
the Filipinos as we treat Cuba. 

“But the favorite song of the expansion- 
ist is that they cannot govern themselves. 
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How do you know? Have you given 
them a chance? They were. governing 
themselves quietly, peacefully and lawiully 
when we opened out guns on them at 
Iloilo. Do you insist on killing them to 
prevent anarchy? Are we burning their 
homes to teach them good government? 
But we are told that we bought the right 
to govern from Spain. If we did we 
bought what we had no right to buy and 
what Spain had no right to. sell. We 
knew the Filipinos had helped us as we 
did them; they were our allies! We knew 
Spain had lost sovereignty, yet under the 
mad rush for empire we attempted to buy 
the right to govern people ten thousand 
miles away, without their consent. We 
have no title but the naked quit claim of 
Spain, and Spain never got her title but 
by cruel brute force. She tried to give us 
authority to govern in the same way. We 
can get no higher title than Spain pos- 
sessed, and that is not, under the law, 
so high and true a title as that pos- 
sessed by the men and women who were 
born there and have built their homes 
there. 

“You say we governed the Indian with- 
out his consent. Yes, and the negro. 
You know the result. Our treatment of 
the Indian shows our ignorance and is a 
blot on our fair name. The negro worse 
still. The prophecy of Lincoln was ful- 
filled. The wealth piled up by the unre- 
quited toil of the slave was scattered, and 
every drop of blood drawn by the lash 
was repaid by one drawn with the sword. 
Don’t if you discuss it with me, I pray 
you, cite two horrible mistakes as a justi- 
fication for another one. 


“You say we put our flag by force over 
the South. Not so. The flag was their 
flag as well as ours. They had agreed for 
mutual protection to keep it there. We 
kept our word and we made them keep 
theirs. We forced no flag over them, but 
North and South now thank God that we 
made them keep the old flag there. _ Again 
I repeat, we have never forced our flag 
over a foreign people, an unwilling peo- 
ple, and as 1 have faith in the ultimate 








IN A CLUB 
sense of justice of the American people, 
we never will.” 


* * * * * * 


“Ah, but the sentiments of humanity 
will not prevail against the commercial 
greed that is corrupting this people,” said 
the Doctor. “Time was when talent 
counted for something; when a good 
name, a reputation for uprightness, was 
held above riches. Now nothing counts 
but money. Money opens the avenues of 
success: lack of it is a fatal bar.” 

“Wrong, my dear Doctor, wrong,” said 
the Colonel. “You have absorbed too 
much of the fetid moral atmosphere of the 
great city. Love of justice is as strong in 
the country today as it ever was; greed, 
the feverish desire for wealth and luxury, 
was always dominant in the cities, and 
will be so until we come to a better sys- 
tem of equalizing opportunities. As for 
the Filipinos, I agree with you that they 
will probably be whipped into submission 
and will become a colony, self-governing 
in local affairs, represented by the United 
States as protector in external affairs. I 
regret the necessity for it, but think the 





fault was more chargeable to the Filipinos 
than to our men. Had they hot attacked 
us, there would have been no fighting.” 
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“Yes,” said the Story Teller, “had they 
submitted supinely to an alien rule, the 
character of which they had no means of 
forejudging, there would have been no 
fighting. When the agents of the Filipino 





republic asked Otis what his government 
meant to do, they could get no satisfac- 
tion; he refused to see them even. They 
had the evidence of their own eyes that 
the Americans were preparing to rule by 
force, if need be; they saw shipload after 
shipload of our troops landing. They had 
felt the weight of a military despotism 
during two hundred years. They hoped 
to the last that the treaty transferring 
them from the vassalage of Spain to the 
vassalage of the United States would be 
so modified, in obedience to the nobler 
impulses of the American people, as to 
provide for the freeing of the island 
races. When that hope vanished, nothing 
remained for them but to take up arms in 
defense of their liberties. They could do 
no less. No people with a spark of man- 
hood in them could do less. I honor | 
them for it, and I deplore the day when 
the sons of revolutionary sires, bidden to 
a war of conquest in the interest of the 
money-grabbing element, burned the 
peaceful cottages of the islanders over 
the bleeding corpses of their owners. I 
cannot believe that the great majority of 
my countrymen will sanction it. The war 
with Spain was a people’s war; they forced 
their government to strike in the name of 
humanity and freedom. The war against 
the Filipinos is a war of conquest, an un- 
holy war, and time will not justify us in 
at: 
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First prize: Mrs. D. W Hakes, Col- 
chester, Conn. 


Second prize: Dorothy Puffer, 58 
St. James St., Roxbury, Mass. 


Third prize: Miss Josephine Ostrom, 
515 West Main St. Knoxville, Tenn. 


Fourth prize: George M. Dennett, 
18 Springfield St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Literatnre 
1. Edgar Allen Poe, who lived from 
1809—1849. His best known poem 
seems to be the Raven which suddenly 
brought him into popularity as a poet 
at the age of thirty-five. 


2. James! Fennimore Cooper who 


lived from 1789—1851. In the latter 
half of his life wrote thirty-two 
novels, five volumes of naval history 
and biology, ten volumes of travels 
and sketches, and a countless number 
of‘newspaper columns. 


3. In 1838 John Harvard be- 
queathed his library and half of his 
estate to the new college established 
at Newtown, which the Court forth- 
with ordered to be called by his name, 
while in honor of the Mother Univer- 
sity, the name of the town was changed 
to’ Cambridge in memory of Cam- 
bridge in England where many of the 
colonists had received their education. 


4. The University of Pennyslvania, 
situated at Philadelphia originated in 
an academy founded by Benjamiu 
Franklin in 1751 and became a Univer- 
sity in 1779. 


5. (This question was answered 
correctly by Miss Lillian C. Dillet, of 
Roxbury, Mass.) The Johns Hopkins 
University. q 


Ari 


1. Elihu Vedder being an Ameri- 
can artist born in New York in 1836, 
is called a “painter of ideas.” One of 
the most inventive and original of 
our school, and distinguished especially 
for the quaintness both of his subjects 
and their treatment, and havins een 
called one of the most original Ameri- 
can painters iri Rome would naturally 
make all American not only: interested 
in him, but proud of him. 


2. John Leighton Copley was a 
noted Anglo American painter of por- 
traits and historical pieces. He was 
born at Boston 1737 and died in Lon- 
don 1815. He was a member of the 
Society of Arts in London, also a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy. One of 
his most important works is the Death 
of Lord Chatham for which he refused 
1500 guineas and exhibited it privately. 


3. James A. McNeil Whistler was 
born in‘Lowell in 1834. He was edu 
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cated at West Point, studiedin Paris 
under Gleyre and then went to London 
where he settled. His father was 
Major George Washington Whistler, 
who was consulting engineer of the St. 
Petersburg ‘and Moscow railroad. 


4. Marion Crawford was born in 
Lucca and has lived most of his life in 
Italy. He has had an intimate ac- 
quaintance since childhood with the 
art and literature of Italy as well as a 
great knowledge of her antiquities. 


5. Of the two Egyptian obelisks 
brought in the eighth century from 
Heliopolis to Alexandria, one of them 
was taken to London and set up on the 
banks of the Thames in 1878, and the 
other was soon after brought to New 
York and erected in Central Park. 


General 


1. William Pitt, a younger son of - 


Lord Chatham denounced the Revolu- 
tionary War as “conceived in injustice 
and nurtured in\ folly, as impious and 
detestable, “ and he praised the colon- 
ists as “men fighting in the holy cause 
of liberty.” 


2. France, Spain and Holland were 
the most important aids to theAmerican 
Colonies in their war for independence. 


3. Dr. Samuel Johnson supported 
the English Government in their pro- 
ject of taxing the colonies and wrote a 
pamphlet on the subject entitled 
“Taxation no Tyranny.” 


4. Jean Baptiste Rochambeau was a 
French General noted for his service in 
the American Revolution. He had 
reached the grade of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral, when in 1780 he was sent with six 
thousand men to the United States, 
During 1781 he went to Virginia and 
rendered important service resulting 
in the capture of Cornwallis. After 
the war he returned to France, and in 
1791 was made a Marshal of France, 
but his conduct in command of the 
army of the north disappointed public 
expectation, and he narrowly escaped 
the guillotine. 


5. The Right of Search was the 
right assumed by Great Britain to 
search the ships of the United States 
for sailors who were British subjects. 
The exercise of this right with, other 
grounds of complaint, caused the 
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United States to declare war against 
Great Britain in 1812. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR MAY 
Literature 
1. What very curious allowance was 
each day made Chaucer as the royal 
poet? 


2. What was the pen-name under 
which D. R. Locke, an American 
humorist, wrote? What is the signifi-_ 
cance of each part of the name? 


3. What were the “Letters of 
Junius,” and who was supposed to 
have written them? 


4. What English Copyright Act is 
of direct benefit to the British Museum? 


From what does Paul Blouet get his 
pen-name of Max O’Rell. 
Art 

1. How did Apelles succeed in re- 
presenting the foam on Alexander's 
horse? 


2. What is the “Nimbus” in art? 
3. What is the history of the Blen- 


heim Madonna, of Raphael? where is it 
to be seen. 


4. What great French Sculptor came 
to this country by invitation of Dr. 
Franklin and took casts for a particular 
statue now in Richmond, Virginia? 
What is the statue? 


5. Where wasthe Venus de’ Medici 
found? Where is it now? 
General 


1. Who invented Tableaux Vivants? 
And when were they first presented? 

2. Why was the name King Bomba 
given to Ferdinand II, of Naples? 

3. What was the Golden House of 
Nero? 

4. Why was Napoleon III called 
“the Man of Sedan? 

5. Why are “Toasts” so named? 

PRIZES FOR MAY 


Ober’s History of Spain. 
Stoddard’s “With the 


Ist prize: 
2nd prize: 
Black Prince.” 


3rd prize; “The Minor Chord” Joe 
Mitchell Chapple. 


4th prize; “The Banquet Songs of 
Evolution” Frank Putnam. 











+ 
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AND THEIR WORK. | 


Conducted hy Mrs. M. D. Fragar 


NE’S views of women’s clubs are very 
apt to vary like the predictions of the 
weather man, for it seems that condi- 

tions and results not infrequently point 
quite contrary to one’s expectations. Now 
I do not mean that all women’s clubs are 
frivolous. Indeed, looking over the club 
calendars for the present year, I am much 
impressed with their seriousness. The sub- 
jects of reform, science, art, literature, phil- 
anthropy in every possible phase are be- 
wildering even to contemplate. Sometimes 
I wish there was a little less enthusiasm in 
matters of reform, and perhaps a little more 
practice of the Golden Rule. 

Of course, there are clubs and clubs. 
Some are bright, progressive, helpful, and 
the members delightful to meet. Others 
are not so interesting, because so many 
weary, trying hours are given to fuss and 
fret and the discussion of unimportant de- 
tails which ought to be left to the discre- 
tion of the executive or special commit- 
tees. 

Whether the club movement is good, or 
otherwise, depends entirely upon one’s 
point of view or faith in womankind. It 
is claimed that there are about 20,000 or- 
ganized club women in Massachusetts. 
The average club stands for the best in 
everything, and if it is true that in union 
there is strength, and that organization of 
all kinds is the greatest help to good im- 
pulses, then one may pin her faith to the 
club movement. 

It isn’t fair to tell tales out of school or 
out of clubs, and comparisons are not al- 
ways pleasant. In expressing views of 
clubs, as of other things, we are inclined 
to make shining examples of those which 
are most odious or extreme. The club 
movement is no longer an experiment. It 


takes in not only one particular class of 
women, but all classes. It is just a world of 
women, with ever varying impulses, and if 
sometimes they are “found wanting” in our 
expectations, let us be generous. 


Isabel Loughlin, Boston, Mass. 


SPEAK with the conviction born of 

experience when I _ assert _ that 
man’s best friend is a good woman, and 
that her mission and aims in life can 
hardly be independent of his. 

“The sexes are mutually dependent; the 
one is endowed by what the other does not 
posses, and in reciprocity lies the best hope 
for each of the attainment of the ideal 
happy life. 

“But this should not interfere with in- 
dividual independence of character, nor 
with the fulfilment of the duties and obliga- 
tions which rightly fall to the share of 
either sex.” 

Frank Blackley, London, England. 
From an address recently delivered before 
a club of English women. 


EEKING information as to how the 

average man views the club move- 
ment among women, a few brief statements 
from a few “average” men may be of in- 
terest to our club readers: 

“Tt would take a Sam Johnson or a Ben- 
jamin Franklin to keep up with the sub- 
jects brought before the club my wife be- 
longs to. I have had to take up an elabor- 
ate course of reading, and keep my wits 
about me in reading the daily press, so that 
my better-half shall not find out how little 
I know.” 











CLUB WOMEN 


“All the philosophy of all the ages is 
boiled down for the club in our town. 
They boldly tackle subjects in the club that 
would turn a man’s hair white in one af- 
ternoon, and the women come forth as 
sweet and serene as doves.” 

“Have had to buy a new house next door 
to the Public Library so that my wife can 
look up subjects.” : 

“The affairs of the neighborhood do not 
interest her. She is too busy keeping up 
current events to report to her club, and 
the latter is getting so high up in high 
art, that there is no time for humdrum 
gossip among the neighbors.” 

“The women in the —— club could give 
points on political economy to Adam 
Smith. They know all about the Wealth 
of Nations.” 

“Do I believe in women’s clubs? I 
should say so! My wife has forgotten to be 
an invalid since she took up club work, 
and found out what a variety of interesting 
subjects this world offers for study to 
those who are wide awake and full of en- 
thusiasm.” 


T the convention of the Washington 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
recently, there were three-minute reports 
given of the work which the several clubs 
were engaged in, 

The Seattle “Woman’s Century Club” 
published a compilation of the laws of 
Washington that relate to women; the 
Olympia “Woman’s Club” took up liter- 
ary work; the club of Ellensburg made 
a study of the education of the child, and 
is largely interested in the public library; 
the North Yakima. Woman’s Club pub- 
lished the woman’s edition of the city Her- 
ald; the Centralia Club, the St. Helen’s, 
took up the subject of how to solve the 
tramp question, and is interested in other 
municipal matters; the Spokane “Culture 
Club” studied nature and her laws, and es- 
tablished a flower day in the public schools; 
the “Floral Club” of the same city decor- 
ates the churches; the Walla Walla 
“Woman’s Club” has established a public 
library, and the “Alpha Club” of Whidby a 
travelling library. 


AND THEIR WORK 
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HE Wednesday Morning Club of Co- 

lumbus, Ohio, is continuing its study 

of North America—its literature, art and 
music. 

The first meeting was devoted to a con- 


’ sideration of the Intellectual Development 


of America, a character sketch of Wash- 
ington Irving and a review of “The Al- 
hambra.” Next came a Technical Talk on 
Art, illustrated, the artist in literature, and 
portrait painting; following. was Music in 
America, Ballads and Ballad Writers, and 
Music. 

The early poets reviewed were Bryant, 
Drake, Halbeck, Poe and Bayard Taylor. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and the Concord 
School of Philosophy occupied an after- 
noon, and later Thoreau, Mr. Alcott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Ossoli, and Brook Farm were 
taken up. Under the American Novel in 
its romantic form, Cooper, Theodore Win- 
throp, Lew Wallace and Amelia E. Barr 
were treated; the psychological novelist was 
Hawthorne, who was also of the romantic 
school; of the realist school, papers on 
Howells, Charles Egbert Craddock, Henry 
James and Mary E. Wilkins were read; the 
purposive novelists treated were Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Helen Hunt Jackson; 
the sectional, George W. Cable, Edward 
Eggleston, Hamlin Garland and Elizabeth, 
Stuart Phelps Ward. 





HE Alumne Reading Club of Liv- 

ingston Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., 
are having a season of rare profit and inter- 
est in a study of the history of France, 
from early times to the Capetian line, and 
along its dramatic course to Louis XVI. 
The periods are divided to embrace par- 
ticularly the reign of Philip Augustus and 
of St. Louis (Louis IX.), the events of the 
Hundred Years’ War, the Consolidation of 
France, the events of history under Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII.; the glories of the 
reign of Francis I., Catherine di Medici and 
her policy; Henry of Navarre, so striking 
a figure in history; the reign of Louis 
XIII., and the policy of Richelieu, the rev- 
ocation of the edict of Nantes and the mag- 
nificent reign of Louis XIV., and the sea- 
son’s work will be finished in April with 
a review of the reign of Louis XV. 











MIOST THE WILD CARPATHIANS 


NE of the most stirring books of the 

past year is “Midst the Wild Carpa- 
thians,” by M. Jokai. Stirring, not alto- 
gether from the subject chosen which 
would of itself allure the pen of almost 
any gifted writer, but the strong, daring 
way in which the subject is handled. In 
everything which Jokai does there is a 
sympathy between word and sentiment, 
between writer and subject, which cannot 
fail in producing well finished and fasci- 
nating pictures of any phase of life about 
which he chooses to write. The book in 
question may not reach the high standard 
we perceive and feel in some others of his 
books, but it is worth while to read the 
different works of such an author as they 
make their appearance from time to time, 
as we will always be drawn in contact with 
some new and original thought, or some 
interesting episodes and thrilling incidents 
with which his books continually over- 
flow. L. C. Page & Company. 

> 
“HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGES IN NEW 
ENGLAND”’ 

HERE is no reason why everyone 

should not be well informed concern 
ing the historical places of interest 
throughout New England, as there is sel- 
dom a year passes which does not leave us 
several books on this subject, some thick 
some thin, and all necessarily similar in 














me 


Mr. Edwin Bacon’s 


outline and detail. 
“Historical Pilgrimages in New England” 
is among the number of the past year, and 
will serve its purpose in pointing out in a 
pleasant manner, and locating with intelli- 
gent exactness, the different places of in- 
terest along the coast and within the bor- 


ders of the Bay State. Beginning with 
Provincetown and ending with Cam- 
bridge, it makes in every respect an ex- 
haustive chronicle. It is a matter of spec- 
ulation, however, as to whether Mr. Bacon 
believes Massachusetts to include and 
comprise the entire New England States; 
it seems a trifle egotistic and provincial to 
assume through his title that the historical 
places in the six States all lie within the 
narrow limits of one. The title is mislead- 
ing, and the inadequacy of the subject 
matter perhaps accordingly warrants this 
single criticism. Published by Silver, 
Burdette & Co. Helen Ashley Jones 
=> 
“OLD WORLD MEMORIES” 

T is a little hard to understand why 

in these days when seven persons 
out of every ten have probably been 
across the Atlantic, that so many of them 
come home and think it incumbent upon 
themselves to give us the benefit of their 
diaries. Of course, the average American 
is’ nothing if not appreciative. This un- 
doubtedly is a sufficient enough reason 
for our being annually deluged with so 











THE BOOK GRIST MILL 


many books o: travel. They are all equal- 
ly indifferent and necessarily similar; the 
points oi view in each are almost invari- 
ably the same. The illustrations are more 
often than not merely repetitions of others 
we have seen many times before. And 
thus “Old World Memories” is only an- 
other one added to the list. Mr. Edward 
Lowe Temple is an enthusiast, delighting 
in his descriptions. These descriptions 
are very frequently throughout the book 
beyond reproach, but, on the other hand, 
the narrative is here and there clogged la- 
boriously by an amount of detail which to 
many readers may prove irksome. The 
author’s style is generally animated, and 
there is a blithsomeness about his book 
which relieves it from constant monotony. 
Published by L. C. Page & Co. 
=> 
JERUSALEM THE HOLY 

HERE are comparatively few books 

which have come under my notice, 
and which so consistently accomplishes 
the desired end and purpose of its con- 
struction, as Mr. Edwin Sherman Wal- 
lace’s “Jerusalem the Holy.” It is a brief 
and well written history of Ancient Jeru- 
salem, with an account of the conditions— 
Political, Religious and Social—of the 
Modern City. For those contemplating a 
visit to this historical “holy city” there 
can be no book better adapted, from many 
points of view, to assist them in an intel- 
ligent understanding of the objective point 
of their travels. He seems to have been 
sufficiently careful in his discrimination 
of the true from the false mass of tradi- 
tions which float over and about the city 
like clouds; and so tempting, sometimes, 
are the false ones that it is almost hard to 
ignore them. But Mr. Wallace has done 
this fairly—and the book is reliable from 
beginning to end, and will be a very valu- 
able guide for the traveller to the Holy 
Land, as well as instructive to the stay-at- 
homes. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

=> 
THE PURITANS 
HE subject of Mr. Arlo Bates’ last 
book, “The Puritans,” is an attrac- 
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tive one, worthy of a man’s best thoughts 
and earnest efforts. One could dwell al- 
most indefinitely on it, reasoning, philoso- 
phizing and theorizing on the result of the 
influence of Puritanism on their descen- 
dants to-day. The subject, however, re- 
quires the pen of a master to remove it far 
from the taint of personal malevolence, of 
narrow views, of unwarranted personalities 
and vulgarisms; a most delicate but de- 
cided touch capable of bringing out the 
lights as well as the shades. Much of this 
Mr. Bates has not succeeded in doing. 
He has treated the subject in a fickle, friv- 
olous manner which belittles it. He is 
amusing by artifice of his diction, by his 
courage in the selection of his types; but 
esoteric fads and ethical caprices; in this 
he is a bit provincial. His ignorance in 
regard to the ascetic, his manner of life 
and its environments, is almost ludicrous; 
but we hope he has done this simply to 
strengthen his antithesis. Speaking some- 
what paradoxically, the would-be broad- 
minded people of to-day are frequently the 
narrowest; they forget what they owe to 
the past, and they oftentimes ridicule op- 
posing ideas of the present. Mr. Bates 
has not the breadth of view necessary here; 
there are depths he has not sounded. The 
world has always known such people, long 
before Puritanism was ever heard of. I 
am inclined to believe that it may have 
had something to do with its rapid devel- 
opment. The book is never tiresome; 
there is a velocity about it which is fas- 
cinating, but the impressions are light and 
fleeting. Published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
=> 


A CHICAGO ZANGWILL 


ESIDE the names of Zangwili, Lon- 

don, and Rosenfeld, New York, is to 
be written down the name of Friedman, 
Chicago. 

American literature has little to repre- 
sent the most vital of all the races. In 
Rosenfeld and Friedman is the sign of an 
awakening. And nowhere is there a more 
striking contrast than that afforded by 
Rosenfeld and Friedman. The one small, 
worn, world-weary, old prematurely, sing- 
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ing out the all but unutterable sorrow of 
his life and his station: the other tall, ath- 
letic, handsome, filled with the vigor and 
buoyed by the high aspirations of youth, 





I. K. FRIEDMAN 


striking with firm hand the chords of life; 
optimistic, reading in the severest circum- 
stances the lesson of eternal growth. 

A little while ago, in the New York 
Commercial-Advertiser, I found _ this 
poem by Rosenfeld: 


I KNOW NOT WHY 


I lift mine eves against the sky, 
The clouds are weeping—s»o am I; 
I lift mine eyes again on high, 


The sun is smiling—so am I. 
Why doI smile? Why doI weep? 
I do not know; it lies so deep. 


I hear the winds of autumn sigh, 

They break my heart, they make me cry; 
I hear the birds of lovely spring, 

My hopes revive, I help them sing. 

Why dolsing? Why dol cry? 

It lies so deep, I know not why. 


I. K. Friedman’s only book in print is 
‘The Lucky Number.” It is a collection 
of tales of the Chicago slums, sent out 


from the press of Way & Williams in 
1896. In this place is too little space for 
a review of the stories. They treat of the 
elementary passions in rugged, elementary 
fashion. They are true and they are virile. 
They reflect the harshness of social condi- 
tions, with a clear understanding that time 
is long and man is climbing. Here are 
humor, wit, pathos, love and hate, greed 
and generosity. “A Fair Exchange” dem- 
onstrates the force of heredity. These 
stories do not preach, but in the most un- 


-obstrusive way they teach. They are the 


first gift of a man who has it in him to do 
sustained work of very great power. He 
has nearly completed a novel, which is 
said by good judges who have examined 
it, to be a decided advance over this first 
book in all the qualities that make for 
literary permanence. 
Frank Putnam 
=> 


AMERICA IN HAWAII 


OW that the Hawaiian Islands be- 

long to us, and are more than simply 
neighbors, they should excite our desire 
for a more familiar acquaintance with 
them, and to note the growth of the influ- 
ence of the United States in these islands, 
and also to understand their earlier pref- 
erence for the “Great Republic.” ‘“Amer- 
ica in Hawaii,’ by Edmund James Car- 
penter, although a brief—almost too brief 
—history of this influence, which culmi- 
nated in the annexation of these islands in 
mid-ocean to the United States, is never- 
theless as fair and unpartisan a presenta- 
tion of existing and past conditions as we 
could wish to read. Although here and 
there we feel rather than read the author’s 
sympathy with certain movements, yet he 
never obtrudes his personal opinions, and 
thus succeeds in placing before us a trust- 
worthy account of Hawaii, from the time 
when civilization first began to dawn 
among them, up to its annexation to the 
United States in 1808. We have seen no 
other book on this subject which quite 
meets the requirements as well as this one. 
Small, Maynard & Company. 
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A JAPANESE NOVELIST 
CHICAGO writer goes East to get 


an audience and three or four come _ 


in from the further West to replace him. 
The elder man has tired of waiting for 
Chicago to appreciate him. The newer- 
comers talk a good deal of the “certainty” 
that “within twenty-five years Chicago 
will be the artistic and literary centre of 
America.” 

And Chicago is not without honest 
claims to literary eminence. The west- 
ern metropolis has a house that prints and 
sells more classic plays than any other in 
America. We have in the “Dial,” the 
most widely known and dullest American 
literary journal. Finley Peter Dunne, cre- 
ator of “Dooley,” has given us the best 
Irish dialect since Lever,and the most con- 
vincing humor since Artemas Ward. In 
Ernest McGaffey she has a poet whose 
ballades excel in melody, power of 
thought and masculinity any written by 
other Americans, living or dead. The 
Chicago group of story-tellers is large— 
very large, considering the scantiness of 
the herbage hereabout. Half-a-dozen of 
them have sold well. Opie Read is the 
most original and most widely read. His 
novels go into enormous editions, sold 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Stanley 
Waterloo buys Chicago hats with London 
royalties, and has had a generous recog- 
nition among his own people. George 
Ade, E. Hough, Henry Fuller, -Hamlin 
Garland and one or two others have seen 
the color of their publisher’s money. 

Women writers have seemed not to 
flourish so well here. Aside from Elia W. 
Peattie in romance and journalism, Chi- 
cago has had no woman writer on popu- 
lar themes who approached the first rank. 
Indications are that today she has another 
of high class in the person of Miss Qnoto 
Watanna, a brilliant young Anglo-Japan- 
ese. First and instantly successful as a 
writer of short stories she, last autumn at 
the suggestion of a publisher, wrote a 
novel. As in the short stories, the people 
of the novel are Americans and Japanese, 
and the scenes are laid in both countries. 


The book, which comes from the house 
of Rand, McNally & Co., bears the title, 
“Miss Nume of Japan.’ Primarily a love 
story, the narrative is vital with the flash 
oi wit and the play of feeling. The char- 
acters are vividly actual. The commend- 
ing beauty and imperious coquetry of the 
American girl are contrasted with the 
quaint charm of the small Oriental hero- 
ine, to the disparagement of neither. The 
courtly chivalry of the Japanese gentle- 
man educated at Harvard, his love for the 
American beauty and his tragic death, 
are wrought out with admirable art. 

The development of the plot is not de- 
layed oyer-long for descriptive interludes, - 
yet quick, significant sidelights are cast 
on Japanese scenery, customs and tradi- 
tions. Orito quits Harvard to return to 
Japan. Sinclair is an American vice-con- 
sul in the land of the chrysanthemum. 
Nume is Orito’s betrothed, promised in 
the Japanese fashion by her father when 
Orito went to Ainerica, eight years before 
the story opens. Cleo Ballard is Sinclair’s 
affianced. Accompanied by her mother 
and her cousin, Tom Ballard, she is going 
out to Japan to marry Sinclair. Orito is 
on the same steamer. He and Tom Bal- 
lard were friends at Harvard. Cleo 
amuses herself with Orito, in spite of 
Tom’s big-brotherly remonstrances. Orito 
comes to be passionately in love with 
Cleo, and she half-unconsciously encour- 
ages him to hope. In Japan Cleo finds 
that Sinclair loves Nume. Comedy and 
Tragedy cross hands. It is all very entic- 
ingly told, and the end is happiness. 

Physically, the book is attractive. The 
publishers have sent it out in clean, clear 
type, on good paper, with an ornamented 
cloth cover. 

Other volumes by the same writer, soon 
to appear, are a collection of short stories 
and a novel now nearly completed, and 
to be called “The Old Jinrikisha.” In 
the qualities that make for literary per- 
manence—heart and art—Miss Watanna’s 
stories indisputably excel those by any 
other writer in the field she has made her 


own. Frank ‘Putnam. 





Written for “‘ The National Magazine ” 
and printed here for the first time. 


MUSIC. 


Words and music by W. A, Cary. 


1. Mu - sic, 
2. Wake-ful 


———— 


legato, 
oh 
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od ae 


Gretta 
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best of all the arts,Gives joy and peace to all 
babes it sooths torest;In youthit tends to mirth 





It has a pow-er to 


In calm-er days of 
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sooth and calm, 


Or bit - ter tears 
la- ter life, 


to call; It spurs the soul to 
It lifts the tho’ts from earth ; 


It clos-er binds the 
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loft - y deeds, And cheers thesol-dier on his way; It stirs the blood to fes-tive 
ties of home, And fos-tersmem-’ries ev-er dear; While all e-vents in  so-cial 
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mood, And drives all care, all care a - way; It stirs the blood to festive 
life, Must have sweet sounds,sweet sounds tocheer; While all e-vents in so-cial 


mood, And drives all care,all care a- way. 
life, Must have sweet sounds,sweet sounds to cheer. 


] 














VIDENCE has’accumulated during 
the past month presaging a year of 
prosperity in this country. With the 
growth of confidence, an increased in- 
vestment and circulation of money, 
the stress of hard times will soon be 


forgotten. Even panics have their uses 
in bringing about and adjusting revo- 
lutionary changes in business methods. 
Lower prices, smaller margins and a 
general concentration of business inter- 
ests to meet these conditions, have been 
marked -features in trade during the 
past few years. 

Anincident of the period immedi- 
ately preceding the great and dis- 
astrous panic of 1837, was the pass- 
ing of clocks with wooden mechan- 
ism, for which Connecticut was 
famous. Up to that time wooden 
works in the clocks were considered 
quite good enough, but the Yankee 
who shrewdly substituted brass wheels 
revolutionized prices in that commodity 
and created an eddy in the current of 
trade, which soon affected every house- 
hold where a clock ticked. The spec- 
ulators who had “cornered” the old- 
style clocks found themselves high and 


dry, on the shifting sands of supply and 
demand, for their former customers 
would utilize nothing but brass wheels 
to supplant the hour glass of their fore- 
fathers. 

The later panics of 1857 and 1873 
were preceded by similar changes in 
trade and manufacture, which although 
in themselves apparently trivial, af- 
fected every avenue of business. In- 
ste ad of thebrass idol of 1837, we now 
have the graven image of steel, which 
has become the very mercury of trade 
itself, and the self-winding electric 
clocks emblematic of the progress 
made. Whether these revolutions are 
incident to the panics or the primary 
cause of them, is too subtle a ques- 
tion to discuss without expert opinion, 
but the fact is apparent that the 
imperative adjustment of business 
methods in the development of indust- 
ries to the needs of civilization, is an 
inseparable accompaniment of panics. 
These epochs, although distressing in 
immediate effect, usually awakengfa 
keener appreciation of accrued wealth 
and opportunity. There are lessons in 
panics not forgotten in one generation. 
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E human beings are granted the 
place of the highest form of ani- 
mal life in the universe, and still we 
show less strength of purpose and en- 
durance than an insect trying to climb 
a sand hill. Watch the insect struggle 
up just so} far, then lose its balance; 
see it/fallon its back; for nearly five 
minutes it struggles to right itself, 
finally succeeding, up it starts again, 
patient and determined only to fall 
back time after time. A small beetle 
will go through this form of worldly 
rebuff for hours, never surrendering to 
what mortals would call fate. 

In the natural world strength is the 
basis of existence—strength of purpose, 
strength of patience, strength of en- 
durance. A man says “The insect has 
nothing else to do but to climb the sand 
hill. If I had only one thing to do my 
strength would suffice. Human life 
consists of sucha multiplicity of affairs 
and; struggles.” But how does that 
man know the! extent of the insect’s 
difficulties? B® He is only certain of one 
thing—it never lies idle. 

< “That strength _is _might” we have 
heard often, but do we stop to realize 
what such” power , would {mean to the 
world at large were.strength bestowed 
upon the {individual in proportion to 
the, brave efforts he might make? We 
cannot all be kings of the broad uni- 
verse, but each man’s world is the por- 
tion of that universe with which he 
comes in contact, and the world over 
which he can reign supreme is within 
him. 

There he can be an Atlas, a Her- 
cules, an Antaeus, a Samson or 
Goliath, a giant of moral and men- 
tal muscle even if his physical sword 
be not equal to slaying dragons. It it 
inspiring to think that each one of us 
is given aworld torule. That thought 
promotes the right kind of pride. But 
first of all for success we must be strong 
in our knowledge of the first principles 
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of government. This knowledge can 
only be obtained by hard experience; 
falling on our back every time we try 
to mount the sand hill, until we learn 
the secret of skillfully directing our in- 
creasing power and determination. 
The importance of the atom in the 
universe is not sufficiently considered. 
One may say “I am but a fly speck ona 
great globe rolling who knows where 
in space, what is the use of me?’’ There 
would be no use were there no final ob- 
ject and the way to promote interest in 
the final grand consummation is to 
remember that no whole is complete 
without the consent of its particles. A 
boy can not make a snow-ball unless 
each flake falls; a general cannot fight 
a battle if the privates sit down and 
sulk because they are not in command; 
your body will not move unless the 
particles of your grey matter work pre- 
cisely; the world can not go on without 
your best endeavor. When the indi- 
vidual feels his strength wisely directed 
All’s well with the world.’ 
Wisely directed—that modifier must 
not be forgotten. Foolish strength is 
weakness; brutal strength is criminal. 
We want the strength to build up, not 
thestrength to tear down, rejoicing 
“as a strong man to run the race.” 
Moreover, we need the strength to 
show the best in us at the risk of the 
cynic’s tongue. Both men and women 
of apparently common place, if not 
common minds can be surprised into 
expressing sentiments of heroic and 
noble aspiration in crude form. But 
suddenly they grow conscious, a look 
comes over their faces quite as though 
their utterance had been shameful. 
They expect to be laughed at and are 
too weak in their convictions to with 
stand the scoffer. Sentiment and sen- 
timentality are singularly confused 
in the Anglo Saxon mind. Every man 
not a clod has sentiment but he need 
not blubber in attempting to say the 
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world is beautiful or that he would 
like to be a great or good man, 

The strained cy ism of our popular 
‘flippant writing is destructive as far as 
it can reach, butit is merely a straw 
showing how the wind of our genera- 
tion blows. Truth and beauty are in- 
evitable, unending, not to be pierced 
by the dainty, thin little arrow of the 
college boy piping his caustic lay 
through*‘the columns of periodicals. 
Stormy men and great battles move 
steadily on while the little man with 
the little gun eventually sleeps at his 
post—orother people sleep. Be not 

afraid. €t1ergith will endure. 


—<—»~o— 


T may interest the loyal and enthusi- 
astic friends of “The National Mag- 
azine” to know that it was necessary to 
print a] secondyedition of the April 
issue to supply the increased demand. 
We are in receipt of many orders from 
all parts of the country which could 
not be filled. We might suggest to 
those readers who buy from the news- 
stands, to leave orders with their news- 
dealer at once, so that the dealer can 
make sure of an adequate supply of the 
June number, and be able to deliver 
promptly on the first of the month. 
SS 
HE increased circulation has neces- 
sitated more rapid production of 
“The National Magazine” and this 
month a portion of the edition was 
printed on a rotary press. There 
seems to be a demand for the “Nation- 
al/Magazine” which has no limit; and 
once again permit us tosay that it is 
the personal interest of the readers 
that is largely responsible for the in- 
creased number of readers that comes to 
us,each month. All this with apol- 
ogies to Lafayette Kettle and the 
Water Toast Association, the character 
through which Dickens expressed his 
his prejudice toward Americans. 
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HERE have been received a num- 

ber of letters commenting upon 
the new feature entitled “Convic- 
tions.” 

They are welcome and although we 
cannot presume to publish or answer 
all of them, they are of value as indi- 
cating that the people are thinking 
along these lines. These articles are 
concise essays and “Convictions” that 
concern us in every day life, combining 
an ethical and practical point of view. 

—<~o— 


E desire representatives of “The 
National Magazine” in every 
city, town, village, and hamletin the 
United States. We wantto keep in 
touch with the people in the remotest 
sections of this country. The great 
purpose of “The National Magazine” 
is to be national in its scope. 
—<—doO—. 
NOTHER musical composition is 
published in “The National Maga- 
zine.” The words were written and the 
music composed by Mr. W. A. Cary. 
These compositions have a novel pur- 
pose in furnishing songs for children 
which give them a clearer understand- 
ing of the various subjects taken up. 
The purpose of the musical composition 
in each case is to reflect the spirit of the 
subject, and consequently secure a par- 
ticularly strong hold upon children. 
Those desiring extra copies can secure 
them by sending ten cents to the maga- 
zine. Aseries of these songs will be 
published, and from the interest as- 
sured, they are likely to prove a popu. 
lar feature of the magazine. 
—< ~~ 


HE article on the famous “Mallory 

Report” published in the “The 
National Magazine” in March men- 
tioned “Moses G. Beach” as the editor 
of the New York Sun at the time. It 
should have appeared as “Joseph P. 
Beach.” 











EVOLUTION IN BUSINESS METHODS 


THE LIBRARY SYSTEM NOW IN USE INDESPENSABLE TO MODERN BUSINESS 


)} OME of the greatest minds 
our age has produced 
have taught us to “despise 
not the day of small 
things,” Even against its 
will the popular mind has 
come to believe in evolu- 
tion and our vocabulary 
has enrolled the words of the scientist. 
“Heredity,” “variation” “survival of the 
fittest” pointing us to laws hitherto un- 
suspected, till at last we are willing to 
believe the hypotheses of the scientist 
who tells us that all systems are the 
outcome of evolution. 

But in this great throbbing world of 
education and commerce there are 
about us on every side concrete 
examples of evolution which are not 
hypotheses but the records of history. 
In fact, commercial,social and educa- 
tional life of the nineteenth century 
are mere stages in that evolution of 
which heritage variance and the sur- 
vival of the fittest are the laws of 
growth. A more detailed examination 
will show’ that the superiority of the 
present over the past isin the methods 
of administration. The economic ad- 
vancement has been by organization 
and this has been possible only through 
improved systems by which co-opera- 
tion might be centralized and made ef- 
fective. Most evolutionary changes 
require long periods of time to show 
results but the history of the Library 
Bureau of less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury is the history of administrative 
changes almost revolutionary yet the 
result of the evolutionary process. sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

It was in Philadelphia at the Centen- 
nial Exposition in 1876 that the first 





steps were taken toward the organiza- 
tion of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Its purpose was to study and re- 
commend the best plans and methods 
for thoroughly equipping libraries. 
The work of this association is well 
known, one of whose presidents is Mr. 
Herbert Putnam, who has ‘just been 
appointed Congressional Librarian. 
Instead of the libraries being depend- 
ant upon the personal equation of its 
librarians and promoters, they have 
had the advantage of the experience 
and advice of the foremost librarians of 
the country. This was not sufficient, 
for while able men generously gave 
their time to study and suggestion, 
without someone to supply the articles 
recommend at areasonable price there 
would be no uniformity since many 
could not afford them and all would be 
dependent upon the particular grade 
of workmanship obtainable in their 
locality. Consequently the secretary of 
the association conceived the idea of 
the Library Bureau, an idea which 
seemed visionary, but one which he 
felt essential to library progress. He 
undertook to develop the idea on his 
own responsibility and for several 
years even at a loss to himself carried 
ona labor of love. From this small 
beginning in one portion ofa desk 
drawer the Library Bureau has grown 
toits present extensive proportions 
with offices in Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Lon- 
don and Paris. with large factories in 
Boston and Chicago. 

In the Boston factory alone over 
500,000 cards are turned out every day. 

The general offices of the Library 
Bureau in Boston at once impress the 
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special reference to your work or busi- 
ness, and seems to accumulate essential 
information automatically. 

It is difficult for those accustomed 
and involved with the routine of 
everyday work to improve their 
methods to any great extent. A few 
suggestions from someone who is giv- 
ing his time to study such improve- 


that way save you time,annoyance and 
expense, 

The factory, where millions of cards 
are cut to size, ruled, perforated and 
printed, is indeed a study. The ag- 
gressive up-to-date spirit prevails here 
asin all the other details. The self- 
feeding cylinder job presses: the self- 
feeding card cutters; the whole plan, 





ments with the advantages of con- 
stantly receiving and accumulating 
valuable ideas from successf :' busi- 
ness men, might be worth consiverabie 
money and time to the busy man who 
will give a few moments consideration 
and send for a catalogue o1 a represen- 
tative of the Library Bureau, who can 
soon tell you what is required and in 


policy and purpose, secures the best 
results at the most economical rates. 
A complete system of cards for the 
Warner's Library of the World’s Best 
Literature is being printed, which will 
be of great value toany library or pri- 
vate individual owning these books, 
and this is furnished in duplicate at 
slight cost comparitively. 




















